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PERSONNEL MEN IN 
OUTLYING DISTRICTS 

Many personnel men are in com- 
panies far removed from centres of 
population and have a_ problem 
knowing what to do about personnel 
association memberships. The secret- 
ary of the Federation receives letters 
from time to time from these men 
asking if they can become members 
of the Federation of Canadian Per- 
sonnel Associations. The name, how- 
ever, shows that individual members 
cannot join the Federation; it is a 
federation of associations. Therefore, 
we advise membership in adjacent 
associations even though distance 
makes it difficult to get the maxi- 
mum value out of that membership. 
It does, however, put you on a mail- 
ing list and keeps you posted on 
what the personnel people are doing, 
as a considerable number of the 
associations publish regular bulletins 
or newspapers for membership. 

We are always glad to hear from 
these folks, but in case there was 
anybody who was wondering what 
he should do when he found him- 
self in this situation we are running 
this little notice so that he will 
know what we advise. 


A NOTABLE EXCEPTION 


We agree with Harold Clawson 
that, as far as possible, we should 
publish original material prepared 
expressly for the Journal by Federa- 
tion members and other experts ac- 
ross Canada. 

Yet occasionally we come across 
an article that is so well informed, 
on a question so important to Cana- 
dian management, that we feel you 
all should have the chance to read 
it. 

Such an article is “The Evolution 
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of Christian Trade Unionism in 
Quebec,” by Samuel H. Barnes, a 
study of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labor that ap- 
peared in the July issue of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, 
published by Cornell University. 


The article is the fruit of research 
conducted during 1955-56 by the 
author, an instructor in Political 
Science at the University of Michi- 
gan, who was assisted by a grant 
from Duke University. It is extreme- 
ly well-researched and, since the 
author was a detached scientific ob- 
server rather than a participant on 
any side, the viewpoint should be 
well-balanced. 

What happens within the mem- 
bership of the 100,000 - member 
CCCL, which is the only major 
union association in Canada outside 
the CCL, is of great interest to 
labor and management alike. Whe- 
ther the confederation will, or will 
not, join the CCL is still a lively 
issue with numerous potential re- 
percussions. 


Frank Burnet, industrial relations 
manager for CIL, had this to say of 
Mr. Barnes’ article: “(Both Jacques 
Gagnon, Industrial Relations Man- 
ager of the Aluminum Company and 
1) feel that the article should be 
published in the Journal. There may 
be controversial sections in it relat- 
ing to the role of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, but I don’t think too 
much weight should be given to 
that, particularly as there is already 
a sharp exchange going on between 
syndicate officials and the five fa- 
mous (in Quebec) priests. Jacques 
also points out that the author of 
this article obviously had access to 
the views of both church and union 
officials, who must have known that 
the results of the research were to 
be published and, accordingly, it 
would be most surprising if excep- 
tion were now taken to republication 
in a Canadian magazine.” 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 


Britain’s nationalized coal board 
published a 46-page manual on the 
art of coal shovelling. 


Solemnly it advised Britons to 
first examine the shovel, approach 
the coal, grasp the shovel, make a 
forward stroke, and then raise the 


load. 


It concludes, after further instruc- 
tions, “Swing the shovel in the direc- 
tion in which the load is to be 
thrown”. 


WHAT NEXT? 


A man came in to see the editor 
the other day to enquire about the 
cost of advertising in the Journal. 

He was a graphologist and said a 
number of the largest insurance 
firms in Toronto were using graph- 


ology to plumb the background, per- 
sonality adjustment and emotional 
stability of their employees and pro- 
spective employees. 

He also named a_ well-known 
placement firm in Toronto that he 
says uses his services. 

He says he did a mailing to a 
large number of Ontario personnel 
men recently and had a splendid 
response. This encouraged him to 
inquire about advertising in the 
Journal. 


Well, the Journal has a policy that 
no ads are to be taken unless we 
can face up to the reader who feels 
(although he shouldn’t) that be- 
cause we took the ad we endorse 
the services offered. 

I checked with half a dozen 
people who are active in the per- 
sonnel field and not one of them had 
ever heard of any personnel man 
using a graphologist to help him in 
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Serve Yoursé 


MASSEY- FERGUSON 
IMPROVE CATERING 
FACILITIES WITH VENDOMATIC 


Good food — fast, dependable service 
and no problems... that’s the consen- 
susat Massey-Ferguson Limited.The 
change to automatic vending has been 
so successful management plans to 
change over completely to this 
system. 

HERE ARE THE REASONS 


1 Food catering is no longer a com- 
pany problem. The complete 
operating and financing are the 
responsibility of the vending equip- 
ment operator (in this case Baker 
Vending Services Limited). 

2 Production time is saved. Faster 


service means no more line-ups for 
food. 


3 Wide selection of choice foods 
and beverages. 

4 Hot foods are piping hot—cold 
foods are ice cold. 

5 Purchaser is only person to handle 
food. 

Everyone at Massey-Ferguson likes 
Vendomatic equipment and the prin- 
ciples of automatic vending. The 
proof: The per capita food sales have 
increased four times. 


For more information, contact 


VENDOMATIC LIMITED 


59 Torbarrie Road, Downsview, Ont. 
3930 Courtrai Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
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the selection of people for hiring or 
promotion. 


My sample was not large but it 
did help to confirm my own im- 
pressions. I had begun to wonder 
if I hadn’t been too long away from 
contact with my readers. 

In case I have, would you readers 
who use graphologists please write 
in and tell me all about it. I am most 
interested to know if this is going to 
be the testing technique that suc- 
ceeds present tests! 

It seems that we are not the only 
people using these services. Hos- 
pitals are using graphologists to 
study the handwriting of amnesia 
victims and in this way are finding 
out where the person has been all 
through his life. Once you know 
that it is easy to find who he is. 


It is also being used, I hear, in 
the treatment of mental patients as 
it helps to diagnose their troubles. 


1168 Bay St., Toronto 
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capable female staff? 


Personnelle Placement Service 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS. 


Have you considered some of the advantages of 
using our specialized Placement Service to locate 


1. You only see qualified applicants who have 
been carefully screened by our counsellors. 


2. There is no expense incurred by your 
company unless you employ a girl referred 
to you for interview. 

3. You have access to applicants not seeking 
employment through other channels. 
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My informant was amazed that 
I had not heard that the Canadian 
Cancer Foundation had made a 
grant of $15,000 to graphologists to 
see if they could tell from hand- 
writing who had cancer. This has 
been denied since by officials of 
both the Canadian Cancer Founda- 
tion and the Ontario Cancer Treat- 
ment and Research Foundation. 


Have any of our readers had ex- 
perience with graphologists? 


FOUR MAIN DESIRES 


Elmo Roper, the U.S. public 
opinion expert, has been taking a 
poll of his own polls. He has analy- 
zed the last 10 years of poll-taking 
of opinion among the workers and 
has found that they have only four 
main desires. 

The first is security (the right to 
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work continuously at reasonable 
wages ). 

Second is the chance to advance 
(to get ahead by personal develop- 
ment ). 


Management recognition (that 
workers have daily lives, personal 
problems, temptations, loves and 
hates, and other feelings just as 
managers do). 


The fourth desire is for a feeling 
of contribution (satisfaction that 
through their work they contribute 
something to human welfare and 
happiness ). 

There is nothing new there, but 
it doesn’t hurt to be reminded of 
the things that labor attaches prime 
importance to. We get confused 
from time to time, listening to all 
their other demands. 


18th Annual P.A.T. Conference 


Plans are now well under way for 
the 18th Annual P.A.T. Conference, 
to be held April 28-29, 1960, at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. This 
years committee, under the able 
leadership of R. R. Lisson, Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited, 
is actively engaged in drawing up a 
program of wide appeal which will 
be of interest to all in the personnel 
and industrial relations field. 

Associated with Ron Lisson is 
Alan Page, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, who is conference 
consultant. Keith Richan, Philips 
Electronics Industries, will act as 
guest co-ordinator. 

Chairman of operations is Bill 
Milks, whose vice-chairmen include: 
hotel arrangements — Clarke Moon, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber; commer- 
cial exhibits — Bill Correll, Steel 
Company of Canada; Workshop — 
Brian Cockhill, Canadian Naticnal 
Telegraphs. 

Chairman of Program is Bill 
Towell, Honeywell Controls, whose 
vice-chairmen include: speakers — 
Ken Preston, Union Carbide; head 
table — Miss A. Johnson, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; entertainment 
— Jim Lindores, Honeywell Con- 
trols; films — Harold Armstrong, 
Canadian General Electric. 

Chairman of Public Relations is 
Doug Eddy, E. S. & A. Robinson 


(Canada) Limited, whose  vice- 
chairmen include: press, radio & 
television — John Hurst, British 
American Oil; printing and an- 
nouncements — Nick Sine, Canada 
Wire & Cable; Club P.A.T. — Al 
Bathurst, Electric Storage Battery 
Company. 

To date we have acquired the 
services of two top-notch speakers. 
Dr. A. E. “Del” Grauer, president 
of B.C. Electric, will act as our 
keynoter on the opening day. Also 
confirmed is E. Wight Bakke, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Our theme is “Change and Chal- 
lenge”. + 


TYPICAL EXECUTIVE 


Based on 500 returns from 1300 
respondents, a recent survey in the 
Industrial Relations Executive: 
1958-1959, portrays the typical in- 
dustrial relations executive: 41% 
years of age .. . college degree . . . 
married with 2 children . Owns 
own home . . . active in community 

works 51 hours a week. . 
makes salary of $10,041 a year... 
belongs to 2 or more professional 
societies and attends 8.6 meetings a 
year ... likes working with people 

dislikes detailed paper work, 
clerical duties, writing reports. 
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Unions and The Future 


The Eleventh Annual Conference — McGill University — Industrial 
Relations Centre 


by W. A. M. Birt* 


The Eleventh Annual Conference 
organized by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre under the direction of 
Professor H. D. Woods was held at 
McGill University on September 10 
and 11. 

The theme of the conference, 
“Unions and The Future”, was built 
on and maintained by the following 
program components: “Unions in the 
Next Decade” by Dr. Richard A. 
Lester, professor of Economics, re- 
search and faculty associate of the 
industrial relations section of Prince- 
ton University; “Some Aspects of 
the Canadian Wage Structure — Im- 
plications For Union Policy” by Dr. 
Sylvia Ostry, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Economics and Political 
Science, McGill University; “Reflec- 
tions from Experience” by Oakley 
Dalgleish, editor and publisher of 
the Toronto Globe and Mail; “Legis- 
lating the Internal Behavior of 
Unions” by Professor Archibald B. 
Cox, professor of Law at Harvard 
University; “Federal Jurisdiction 
Over Labor Relations — A New 
Look” by Professor F, R. Scott Mac- 
Donald, professor of Law at McGill 
University. 

A panel, consisting of K. G. Baker, 
executive assistant to the president 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd.; 
D. G. Pyle of the Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute; Leo 
Roback, a partner in the firm of 
Research Associates and editor and 
publisher of “Labor Facts”, and Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, research director to 
the Canadian Labor Congress, re- 
viewed and commented on the high- 


*Mr. Birt is the Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Manager at the Montreal East re- 
finery of the Shell Oil Co. of Canada Ltd. 


lights of the program. The panel dis- 
cussions as such are not reported but 
the views of its members have been 
incorporated in the reports of the 
various papers. 


Unions in the Next Decade 


In 1958, a book “As Unions Ma- 
ture” by Prof. Richard A. Lester of 
Princeton University appeared. The 
main theme of the book is to the 
effect that unions in the United 
States had reached “middle age” 
and have become “set in their ways”. 

Prof. Lester's address was a re- 
flection on the reflections contained 
in “As Unions Mature”. He said that 
none of his further considerations 
detracted from his thesis that the 
formative stage had been completed 
and that the form and philosophy 
of unions had been settled with the 
attainment of “institutional middle 
age”. Unions have evolved from 
militant organizations to corporate- 
like organizations with an increasing 
tendency to centralized control. 
There was a marked loss of mission- 
ary zeal and in the rate of growth. 
Automation was one factor which 
had tended to reduce union strength; 
the only areas of possible significant 
expansion were provided by the 
white collar workers. Prof. Lester 
opined that this would not, however, 
be a very fertile field. 

Prof. Lester also noted a reduc- 
tion of rivalry between unions. This 
he attributed largely to a curtail- 
ment of break-throughs in collec- 
tive bargaining due to equalization 
— differentials were becoming used 
up and unions were falling victims 
to their own success. Within union 
organizations, missionary zeal was 
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yielding to middle class materialism 
and to the problems of their own 
internal management. 

While agreeing that a change in 
company concepts of the worker 
had been stimulated by union pres- 
sures, Prof. Lester was confident 
that the development and apprecia- 
tion of human relations skills in 
management had done much to cur- 
tail the conditions which generate 
protest. 

Some of the criticism of Prof. 
Lester’s book pointed out that his 
observations did not hold good at 
the local level. Prof. Lester stressed, 
however, that his thesis applied to 
the upper echelons of union organi- 
zations in aggregate. 


No Renaissance 


Prognosticating, he did not feel 
that the evolution he had outlined 
would continue to the point of ex- 
tinction. He could, however, foresee 
no renaissance and felt that the 
motive power towards it could only 
come from a major economic slump 
or an intellectual upheaval born out 
of the present apathy within the 
unions. Public opinion, heavily in 
favor of labor reform, would pro- 
bably further minimize the chances 
for organizing the white collar 
groups. This and management’s in- 
creasing sensitivity to employee in- 
terests were, and would be, res- 
ponsible for the alienation of poten- 
tial future membership. 

Political activity was not seen as 
a source of rejuvenation; it is not 
a promising substitute for collective 
bargaining. 

Prof. Lester said that the U.S. was 
witnessing the: atrophy of the “left” 
and “right” wings of its entire social 
structure. The country was concen- 
trated in “the middle of the road”— 
unions, as a part of society, had un- 
dergone the same mutation. 

By way of a footnote to Prof. 
Lester’s address, it is interesting to 
note that A. H. Raskin in the New 
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York Times Magazine of July 5, 
1959, wrote: “The rise of employee 
stock ownership; the influence of 
seniority and pension programs in 
anchoring workers to particular 
companies; the advances in educa- 
tional levels; home ownership and 
involvement in community agencies; 
the increased assertiveness of em- 
ployers in developing avenues of 
direct communication with workers 
and their families — all these tend 
to create pulls toward the company 
and toward identification with 
middle class mores, rather than with 
labor as a separate entity”. 


In the open forum which followed 
and the later panel discussions, the 
possible application to Canada of 
Prof. Lester's thesis was considered. 
Delegates representing labor organ- 
izations questioned the development 
of the human relations approach by 
management and suggested that 
companies had become more adept 
in their manipulations — the ap- 
proach is a tactic rather than a 
change in attitude. The view was 
also expressed that provincial legis- 
lation and variations from province 
to province tended towards produc- 
ing militancy in Canadian unions 
rather than apathy or inertia and 
recent events in British Columbia 
and Newfoundland were cited in 
support of this view. 


Dr. Eugene Forsey, director of 
research for the C.L.C., felt that the 
“French fact” in the Canadian labor 
movement made it really different 
from that of the United States. A 
union such as the C.C.C.L. had lost 
none of its militancy, the restraint 
placed upon it by nymerous pres- 
sures had been instrumental in pre- 
serving its adherence to doctrine 
and principle. Dr. Forsey added that 
if the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labor affiliates with 
the C.L.C. the latter would be 
“gingered up, enlivened, revivified 
and rejuvenated”. 
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The Wage Structure 


Dr. Sylvia Ostry’s paper on cer- 
tain aspects of the Canadian wage 
structure was highly technical but 
nevertheless relatable to the main 
theme of the conference in that 
some areas for possible future action 
by unions on a broad front were 
suggested. 


Using Department of Labor and 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
sources of information, Dr. Ostry 
demonstrated statistically, by statis- 
tical analysis and interpretation, that 
skill differentials, inter-industry and 
regional wage differentials, had in 
the period 1943 to 1956 either 
slowed down or reversed themselves 
towards compression. Although 
there was insufficient material to 
validate it over a period, Dr. Ostry 
observed that more recent trends 
were towards a narrowing of inter- 
establishment differentials. 


Commenting on the compression 
of skill differentials, she said that 
this had been the result of flat rate 
negotiated wage increases. With the 
shortage of skilled labor arising out 
of economic development, some 
widening of the differential could be 
anticipated. 


Union impact on wage structures 
has been most evident in the mini- 
mization of inter-personal differen- 
tials, differentials between the sexes 
and inter-establishment differentials, 
since they have more ability to con- 
trol the forces at work in these de- 
finitive areas. 


Dr. Ostry predicted that although 
there was no marked trend towards 
the continued compression of skill, 
regional and inter-industry differ- 
entials, long run secular forces 
would bring about equalization long 
term. 


In her introductory remarks, Dr. 
Ostry said that among economists, 
there were three schools of thought 


— that unions can raise wages, that 
unions cannot raise wages and that 
unions actually lower wages in rela- 
tion to the distribution of class 
shares. Collective bargaining ap- 
pears to have had little or no effect 
on the distribution of shares 
although there is some evidence to 
suggest redistribution within the 
share. Increasing efforts towards in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, for example, 
and its possible achievement, might 
offer opportunities for a broader 
view of distribution and for its be- 
coming a feature of future negotia- 
tions. 


Reflections from Experience 


Mr. Oakley Dalgleish, speaking at 
the dinner session, said that one of 
the most pressing affairs in our 
society today was the need for in- 
dustrial relations or, in other words, 
honest co-operation between man- 
agement and unions. 


Industry in Canada in the past 
20 years has undergone a tre- 
mendous evolution born of expan- 
sion and technological development. 
A comparable evolution in the at- 
titudes of unions has not taken 
place. 

Commenting that the basic pur- 
poses for which unions were formed 
had been achieved, Mr. Dalgleish 
said that many unions still operated 
on the premise that management 
was out to break them. The evi- 
dence was, as he saw it, to the con- 
trary — management has accepted 
as fact that unions are here to stay. 
The emergence of the professional 
management class, personnel and 
industrial relations specialists, all of 
whom are wage earners and whose 
objectives were to remove or mini- 
mize possible areas of conflict, sup- 
ported the contention that modern 
management and labor had a com- 
mon interest — the success of the 
enterprise. Fail to recognize this, 
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said Mr. Dalgleish, and the future 
promised for Canada and Canadians 
will not be realized. 


“Labor unions must exercise self 
discipline and realize and accept 
their communal responsibility,” said 
Mr. Dalgleish. He went on to en- 
large on this by exhorting unions to 
accept what they have achieved; to 
accept themselves as part of a 
social structure but with no rights to 
abuse the society or undermine the 
community which gives it a place; to 
avoid the denial to individuals of the 
right of self determination or the 
compulsion to join; to avoid the ex- 
cesses which have characterized 
labor relations in Newfoundland and 
the United States and which led to 
legislation born of excess and passed 
in anger; not to ape the United 
States — “we must find our own 
level because of vast differences”. 


Unions must be prepared to con- 
sult with management with a view 
to defining their common purpose 
and must resolve to work together 
to achieve them, for, concluded Mr. 
Dalgleish, the only real insurance for 
job security is to produce and ex- 
pand. 

That management’s objective of 
running a profitable enterprise and 
the union’s objective of obtaining 
the best conditions for its member- 
ship must not and need not be ir- 
reconcilable, is offered as a sum- 
mary of Mr. Dalgleish’s address. 


A. H. Raskin, previously quoted 
in this report, commenting on the 
strike in the U.S. steel industry and 
the tensions in other industries, also 
provides a pertinent comment — 
“The trial separation now in effect 
between important segments of 
labor and industry may help con- 
vince both that their future relations 
must give priority to the public in- 
terest. But no lasting stability can be 
achieved if either side arrogates to 
itself such Olympian wisdom that 


the others’ views are excluded from 
meaningful consideration.” 

Mr. Leo Roback in the panel dis- 
cussion suggested that management 
enlightenment in the field of human 
relations, as touted by Prof. Lester 
and Mr. Dalgleish, represented no 
real change in management’s atti- 
tudes. He agreed that unions were 
accepted but very much as a disease 
is accepted and recalled efforts to 
weaken unions contained in New- 
foundland and B.C. legislation and 
the C.M.A. (Ontario) Committee 
recommendation regarding licensing 
of unions. Mr. Roback also said that 
his analysis of non-wage issues re- 
vealed greater pressure from man- 
agement in its demands for textual 
changes aimed at weakening pro- 
tective clauses of agreements. 

Disagreement came from Messrs. 
Pyle and Baker of the panel: in their 
view, demands for textual changes 
were aimed not at weakening unions 
but were prompted by the need to 
restrict abuses of the tremendous 
economic force represented by 
Canadian labor. Mr. Pyle pointed 
out that about one third of the labor 
force was represented by unions and 
that the use of the power achieved 
by this minority group must be 
regulated by majority interest. 


Legislating the Internal Behaviour 
Of Unions 


The Labor Reform Act of 1959 
is the first substantial labor legisla- 
tion in the United States since the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. Prof. 
Archibald Cox, one of the legal ar- 
chitects brought in to help formulate 
the act, is well qualified to discuss 
the causes attendant to the demand 
for such legislation and what the act 
seeks to accomplish. 

Professor Cox said that excesses 
demonstrated in strikes, picketing, 
the conduct of union leaders and the 
internal affairs of unions had be- 
come public knowledge through the 
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disclosures of the McLellan Com- 
mittee. Public pressure had led to 
senate action and, perhaps of greater 
importance, to an academic perusal 
and examination of the ideals pur- 
ported to surround union activity. 
Prof. Cox listed five goals of the 
legislation, of which he regards the 
first two as primary: To” develop 
higher standards of financial integ- 
rity in unions and loyalty to their 
memberships; To ensure a fair meas- 
ure of internal democracy through a 
measure of control in the areas of 
determination and the respect for 
individual liberties; To encourage 
self-government and _ self-discipline 
rather than resort to complete gov- 
ernment control; To maintain vol- 
untary labor organizations inde- 
pendent of government; To avoid 
weakening unions in discharging 
their relations functions with em- 
ployers. 

As custodians of other peoples’ 
money, unions will be required to 
file detailed financial statements. 
The act empowers the Secretary of 
Labor to investigate all such state- 
ments and to prosecute as necessary. 
Loyalty to memberships has suffered 
in the past because of union leaders 
holding financial interests in com- 
panies with which the union bar- 
gained. Union officials will be re- 
quired to report on financial hold- 
ings which might conflict with their 
primary role as an officer of a union. 
Union trustees will also be required 
to report and account for all profits 
received in the capacities as trust- 
ees. Any member of the union may 
demand that his union sue a trustee 
or he may bring individual suit in 
the name of the union. 

The act also declares that per- 
sons convicted of specified crimes in 
the last five years and Communists 
are precluded from holding union 
office. Prof. Cox felt that this aspect 
of the legislation was undesirable 
sociologically but in terms of the 
immediate needs was warranted. 


The restoration of a fair measure 
of democracy was contained in elec- 
tion rules and the maintenance of 
the rights of members. The legisla- 
tion has been framed around the 
principal of self control until proven 
incompetent and dishonest. Prof. 
Cox said that unions enjoy their 
present position by virtue of demo- 
cratic laws and processes and that 
the government of the U.S. was 
justified in ensuring that such posi- 
tion and power is not abused. The 
act provides to union members the 
right to contest expulsion from their 
unions and facilitates individual 
suits against unions. Unfortunately, 
for political reasons at this time, the 
right to membership in a union is 
not included. 


No Bribe Without Donor 


Whenever a bribe or other con- 
sideration is received there must be 
a donor. This statement from the 
floor of the conference elicited from 
Prof. Cox the information that there 
are provisions in the act to cover 
such cases. 

What shadows would the USS. 
Labor Reform Act of 1959 cast in 
Canada? To the conference and the 
panel the most significant appeared 
to be the changes in union consti- 
tutions in such matters as elections, 
trusteeships, etc. where international 
affiliations exist. It was also sug- 
gested that there are several reasons 
why similar legislation in Canada is 
not necessary at this time. 

There is no evidence of real 
abuses or excesses; Canadian unions 
“are not worth stealing’; criminal 
law is a national thing and is ap- 
plied by judges who do not owe 
their appointment to elections; sub- 
stantial evil must be present before 
final resort to legislation. Professor 
Frank Scott injected a final note that 
in Canada the absence of specific 
legislation did not deprive us of law 


if needed. 
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Federa! Jurisdiction Over 
Labour Relations 


Prof. Frank R. Scott, reviewing 
the background of the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, noted that current federal 
legislation covered about five- per 
cent of the labor force and that the 
provinces have the lion’s share of 
legislative power. 

Prof. Scott pointed out that his 
paper was concerned, not with the 
content of labor law, but with this 
unequal distribution of legislative 
power; it was his proposition that 
constitutional law was out of line 
with the facts. He quoted judicial 
opinions that the social significance 
of labor disputes in certain cases far 
exceeded their significance to the 
two parties to the dispute and that 
for the protection of the wider inter- 
ests involved, such matters should 
be subject to federal legislation. 


Prof. Scott went on to say that 
Canadian unions supported the 
centralization of powers through 
federal legislation but that it ap- 
peared that employers favored pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. He submitted 
that national and international com- 
merce should not be exposed to the 
swings of opinion which occur more 
frequently at a provincial level. 


Proponents of provincial power 
might feel that centralization might 
facilitate nationwide strikes and 
that provincial legislative power 
militated against it. Prof. Scott’s 
view was that the present distribu- 
tion of power, and the confusion 
which arises from it, leads to con- 
tempt for the law and to its being 
ignored. Inhibition of the proper ob- 


servation of bargaining processes 
was inevitable. 


Prof. Scott attributed the failure 
to enact legislation centralizing the 
necessary control federally to the 
“Canadian capacity for accepting 
the inevitable”. He suggested three 
possible ways in which federal juris- 
diction might be enlarged:— 

An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to include “Labor relations in 
such industries as might be consider- 
ed to be of general advantage to 
Canada’; 

Provinces to hand over civil rights 
jurisdiction to the federal govern- 
ment; 

Provincial acts to be modelled on 
federal lines. 


Prof. Scott reiterated that legisla- 
tion has failed to grow with Cana- 
dian industry and the _ resulting 
problems of labor-management rela- 
tions. Jurisdiction, concluded Prof. 
Scott, must keep pace with the facts. 


In his preface to the conference, 
Professor Woods stated “The confer- 
ence cannot hope to explore the en- 
tire sea of troubles through which 
unionism makes it turbulent way”. 
Whilst time and the breadth of the 
theme militated against a detailed 
or expansive exploration, the choice 
of speakers and their topics went a 
long way in offsetting these limiting 
factors. It was apparent that many 
of the observations and analyses of 
the U.S. scene cannot be immediate- 
ly or directly applied to Canada, but 
using U.S. experience as a possible 
future context or milieu for Canada 
left delegates from “both sides of the 
table” with much food for thought. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
Personnel people from several parts of Ontario and the U.S. were at 
the Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, October 22 for the Fourth Annual 


Industrial Relations 
Personnel Association. 


Conference sponsored by the Niagara 


District 
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Federation Conference in Windsor 
November 13-14 


Hosts for the first council meet- 
ing of our new Federation of Cana- 
dian Personel Associations at the 
Norton Palmer Hotel, Windsor, are 
sparing no effort to ensure its suc- 
cess. 

Ted Killaire, President Windsor 
and District Association, assures 
us that his association is deeply 
conscious of its responsibility in the 
role of host. 


“Keeping in mind the national 
importance of this event,” he says, 
“we are very carefully and thorough- 
ly formulating our plans in an at- 
tempt to make the program await- 
ing the delegates as enjoyable as 
possible. All that remains at this 
point is to keep you informed of 
conference developments and regis- 
tration of delegates. Reservations 
have been received from some areas 
and there is every indication of a 
large attendance. 


“Remember that, while each as- 
sociation is entitled to one voting 
delegate, there are no restrictions 
on the number of representatives 
attending from each association and 
we welcome you sincerely and 
warmly to Windsor on November 


13 and 14.” 


General committee for the con- 
ference includes Ted Killaire, Don 
Little, and Art Ziraldo. Walter Stu- 
dak is chairman of promotion and 
publicity and Alex Potter, treasurer, 
also is in charge of Friday luncheon 
tickets and Friday evening dinner 
tickets. 

First event is a reception Thurs- 
day evening, 8:00 to 10:30, at the 
Rendezvous Room of the hotel, with 
the Windsor and District Personnel 
Association as host. Active hosts will 


be Frank Gresty, Don Little, and 
Clarence Marentette. 

On Friday morning after regis- 
tration and morning coffee at 9:00 
a.m. and a welcome from the Wind- 
sor president and the Federation 
president, the conference will get 
down to business. 


First item of business will be a 
review of the road to Federation 
from Winnipeg to Toronto via 
Hamilton and Montreal. 


Following this, the associations 
will be introduced through their 
representatives. Chairman of this 
session will be Gord Towill, regional 
director, Vancouver. 


Luncheon in the hotel will cost 
$2.00. , 


After lunch the planning of the 
Federation’s activities will get under 
way with sessions conducted by 
Leon Duchastel of Montreal, Cy 
Tyson of Winnipeg, Jack Davies of 
Moncton, and Stan Thompson of 
Kingston. 


Hosts at a late-afternoon rendez- 
vous at Hiram Walker's will be Ed 
Wakely and Elgin Earl, adjourn- 
ing to the Elmwood Casino and 
dinner in the Imperial Room. Din- 
ner will cost approximately $5.00. 


A conference highlight will be the 
dinner address of G. L. Wilcox, 
President Canadian Westinghouse, 
on phases of labor relations, and in- 
cledihe some interesting informa- 
tion on management development 
programs. 


Mr. Wilcox has had a spectacular 
business career during which, at 
the age of 40, he became the young- 
est president in the company’s his- 
tory. In addition to being president 
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of Canadian Westinghouse, he is 
chairman of its overseas arm — the 
Canadian Westinghouse Internation- 
al Company. 


Following dinner, delegates may 
stay for entertainment in the Am- 
bassador Room, with highlights from 
a Broadway musical show. There 
will be no cover charge for those 
wishing to stay. Refreshments pur- 
chased during the entertainment will 
be at the expense of the delegates. 


Morning coffee is at 9:15 Saturday 
and at 9:30 J. Rae Perigoe, editor 
of The Canadian Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations Journal, reports 
on the publication. 


Final business session, beginning 
10:45 a.m., will be conducted by 
Federation Vice-president John 
Carson, Vancouver. Business will in- 
clude election of officers, location of 
next meeting, budget, rosters and 
constitutions. 


The Norton Palmer Hotel, meet- 
ing headquarters, offers excellent 
facilities; every room has private 
bath and shower, radio, television, 
and air conditioning. Rates are as 
follows: double room (double bed) 
$4.25 and $4.75 per person (two 
to a room); twin beds $5.25, $6.50 
or $7.00 per person (two to a room); 
single room $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, 
$10.00 or $11.00 per person; suite 
$17.50 or $20.00. 


It is hoped that many of you will 
attend the first council meeting of 
our Federation in this ideal con- 
vention city. 


Letters to the Editor 





THANKS! 


As you know, from time to time 
I have offered criticism of the 
Journal. Now, I just want to tell 
you that the July issue is, in my 
opinion, excellent, and more along 


the lines toward which I would like 
to see the Journal develop. 


I should add that I have continued 
in many of my contacts to impress 
upon people the importance of mak- 
ing original contributions to the 
Journal. I am sure that eventually 
this sort of thing will bear fruit. 

H. J. Clawson, 
Vice-president—Personnel, 
The Steel Company of 
Canada Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


REPLY 

Because I have never sent any con- 
tribution to the “Journal”, I do not 
have much right to criticize one who 
did and took the trouble to put in 
time and effort to elaborate on some 
ideas which he thought were right, 
but I just cannot accept the sugges- 
tion made by G. A. Wilkinson in 
“The Bold New Look”, the Journal, 
July 1959. 

Aware that some plans have been 
in operation for years, profit sharing 
is not a “cure all’, nor can the per- 
sonnel man replace the boss. If Mr. 
Wilkinson is right about that and 
about unions, then Cornell, Drucker, 
Riesman, Von Mises, Urwik are all 
wrong; so is Harold Clawson, so is 
Frank Burnett. There is no cure-all, 
no secret formula. I don’t want to 
start a polemic nor does the author, 
I am sure, but he possibly could be 
disappointed if no one commented 
on his article, and sure enough | 
walked in the trap! 

J. M. Caron, member, 
St.-Maurice Valley Personnel 
Association 


HELP! 

We are very interested in receiv- 
ing copies of the forms used by 
different companies for the appraisal 
and annual medical examinations for 
both general staff and executive per- 
sonnel. 
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Could your readers help? 
Thos. H. Johnston, 
Personnel Manager, 
Shop Easy Stores Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


MORE ABOUT 
THE OLDER WORKER 


I would like to suggest three 
points Dr. Hanley has omitted in 
his address “The Older Worker’, 
page 28, volume 6, No. 3. 

1. Statistically a selection process 
is involved in perennial job seek- 
ing older persons. A person hav- 
ing worked in several places or 
organizations, has made a record 
for himself over the years as 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, in 
contrast to a person fresh from 
school. A record of successive 
failure or success, is bound to 
influence an employer. The elder- 
ly person has had the best op- 
portunity to have made such a 
record. Isolated “failures” on the 

other hand may of course prove 

to be assets to the individual. 


Few job seekers or employment 
interviewers are likely to give 
the reason for failure to obtain a 
particular employment as “past 
record of incompetence, obvious 
lack of ability or interest.” Age 
and pension plans can be an 
escape, for the job seeker, from 
the fact that a person with better 
qualifications obtained the job. 
Where a 60 year old man is 
hired, applicants in the over 40 
group are still quite apt to tell 
all and sundry that “age” was 
against them as well as is the 
inexperienced teen-ager. In any 
event, applicants seldom know 
who was successful for a given 
job opening. 


bo 


Individual factory and _ office 
populations also tend to “age 
resulting in a higher proportion 
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of older employees, especially 
male, requiring placement within 
the group in jobs within their 
capabilities. Age as well as pro- 
moticns, generally result in a 
large proportion of openings re- 
quiring recent training or greater 
physical abilities. Aging is very 
obvious in long established plants 
and is also apparent where turn- 
over is high and _ population 
static. 
Yours very truly, 
Clifford R. Spicer, 
Canadian General Electric 
Co. Toronto. 


CONFERENCE CODE 


We read recently of an interesting 
conference code system . . . idea is 
to simplify reporting of reaction at 
conferences for discussion of pro- 
posed revisions in organization, 
policy, methods, etc. 

By using the code system (par- 
tially reproduced below), it is easy 
merely to list names of attendees 
and put numbers opposite their 
names as they fall back on these old 
cliches to avoid making a decision: 


Code Description 

1 A swell idea but... 

2 We've never done it that way. 

5 We haven't the time. 

6 We haven't the manpower. 

7 It’s not in the budget. 

1 Good idea, but our office is dif- 
ferent. 

15 Too much paperwork. 

28 What bubblehead thought that 
up? 

30. Let’s form a committee. 

32 It needs more study. 

35 Too modern. 

36 Too old-fashioned. 

40 We're too small for that. 

41 Were too big for that. 

42. The new men wont understand 
it. 

13 The old men won't use it. 








The Evolution of Christian 
Trade Unionism in Quebec 


Samuel H. Barnes* 


The existence of Christian trade 
unionism in North America has 
always been precarious. Although 
firmly established in Europe, con- 
fessional unions have been nonexist- 
ent in the United States and limited 
within Canada to the province of 
Quebec. In that province, a small 
Christian trade union confederation, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labor (CCCL), has exis- 
ted since 1921. It has been the lead- 
ing working-class institution in the 
Quebec union of Catholicism and 
French-Canadian nationalism. Today 
there are indications that this rela- 
tionship, at least in its traditional 
manifestations, no longer dominates 
the Quebec social outlook. And the 
CCCL is among the leaders in the 
reorientation of the social outlook 
of Quebec. On the religious level, 
the CCCL is in the process of re- 
ducing, perhaps abandoning entire- 
ly, its ties with the Roman Catholic 
Church. On the secular level, the 
CCCL has become one of the prin- 
cipal critics of the present Quebec 
government, and has advocated 
economic and social reforms as 
radical as any in North America 
today. 


The Roman Catholic reaction to 
different types of trade union organi- 
zation varies greatly from country to 


*Samuel H. Barnes is an instructor, Department of 
Political Science, the University of Michigan. This 
article, reprinted through the courtesy of Cornell 
University’s “‘Industrial and Labor Relations Review,” 
followed research in Canada during 1955-1956 which 
was financed by a grant from the Duke University 
Commonwealth — Studies Center. 


country. While there is a general 
Catholic philosophy of labor laid 
down in the encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
the Church in each country must 
adapt, and has adapted, the teach- 
ings of the labor encyclicals to the 
specific national situation. In the 
United States, for example, the 
church has maintained generally ex- 
cellent relations with the non-con- 
fessional international unions which 
also have affiliates in Canada. There 
has been no incentive for establish- 
ing separate unions for Roman 
Catholic workers. The church has 
been content to encourage the As- 
sociation of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists, an organization which, for edu- 
cational purposes, groups Catholic 
workers who are also members of 
a regular trade union. The working- 
class nature of much of the Catholic 
population of the United States, the 
Protestant majority among = em- 
ployers, and the relative lack of 
radicalism within the working class 
have permitted the church to avoid 
many of the choices which lost it 
the allegiance of much of the Euro- 
pean working class. On the issue of 
radicalism, indeed, the moderation 
of the American labor ‘movement is 
sometimes attributed to the influence 
of the Catholic Church. 


In Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth, apart from Canada, the 
church has also supported a unified 
movement. Furthermore, it has, for 
different reasons, accepted a unified 
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movement in several European coun- 
tries. In Germany, Italy, and Austria, 
for example, the church tolerated 
the establishment of unified trade 
union confederations at the end of 
World War II. In the first two coun- 
tries, however, the attempt at unity 
has since failed. In France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, on the other 
hand, separate confessional unions 
have long been firmly established. 
But the degree of church influence 
varies greatly. For in France, the 
Christian unions have no direct ties 
with the church; while in the Ne- 
therlands, Catholic trade unions are 
an integral part of the complex de- 
fensive structure of the Catholic 
minority. 


In fact, an examination of Chris- 
tian trade unionism in the world 
suggests that it is of greatest signi- 
ficance when it is one of the defense 
mechanisms of an embattled minor- 
ity. In Spain, Catholic trade union 
strength lies in the Basque country. 
In Belgium, Flemish particularism 
plays an important role in the Chris- 
tian trade union movement. In Hol- 
land, unions form an essential ram- 
part of the Catholic minority’s de- 
fense against absorption. In France, 
the Christian unions are losing their 
distinctive character as the Catholic 
ghetto within the working class 
breaks down. In Germany, the Cath- 
olic Church is no longer on the de- 
fensive, and separate unions no 
longer are deemed crucial. And 
while Catholics are in a minority in 
the United States, they have not 
had minority status within the labor 
movement. 


But the minority problem has 
been of great importance within the 
Canadian labor movement. A basic 
fact of the Canadian labor scene, as 
of all Canadian public life, is the 
division between English- and 
French-speaking Canada. Despite 
French-Canadian inroads into New 
Brunswick and Ontario, French 


Canada is still virtually synonymous 
with the province of Quebec. In the 
rest of Canada, with a few minor 
exceptions, organized workers be- 
long to the same unions as do their 
counterparts in the United States, 
the so-called “international” unions. 
Canadian affiliates of the interna- 
tional unions are united, primarily 
for purposes of legislative lobbying, 
in the Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC), the Canadian counterpart 
of the AFL-CIO. The CLC is, how- 
ever, completely independent of the 
AFL-CIO; whatever American in- 
fluence exists is exercised through 
the craft and industrial unions of 
the AFL-CIO, whose Canadian af- 
filiates also belong to the CLC. 


Two Complications 


The CLC has slightly more than 
1,000,000 members of a total of al- 
most 1,400,000 organized workers 
in Canada. Outside of Quebec, the 
Canadian labor movement, like much 
of Canadian life, greatly resembles 
that of the United States. The at- 
titudes of the English Canadian Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy toward trade 
unions is similar to that of the 
American.. But trade unionism in 
Quebec has ~been complicated by 
the nationalism and integral Catho- 
licism of the provincial population, 
which have given rise to a confes- 
sional trade union confederation con- 
taining about 100,000 of the 275,000 
organized workers in the province of 


Quebec. 


The Quebec Roman Catholic 
Church has in the past strongly op- 
posed the international unions. Since 
the English Conquest, the Church 
has been the rallying point for the 
defense of French-Canadian culture, 
the French language, the rights of 
Quebec, and, of course, the Catholi- 
cism of the people. French Cana- 
dians have viewed themselves as an 
idealistic minority struggling to keep 
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alive its separate culture amid an 
alien, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant en- 
vironment. With a pores dl 
agrarian economy, a society wit 
largely rural values, a Church which 
equated nationalism and _ religion, 
it is not surprising that the interna- 
tional unions were regarded as a 
hostile element. Looking for guid- 
ance to continental Europe rather 
than to English-speaking areas, 
Quebec has tended to view pro- 
blems in European terms. Thus the 
religiously “neutral” international 
unions were equated with anti- 
Christian Communist and Socialist 
unions of the continent. Social re- 
forms encouraged by the Catholic 
hierarchy in Great Britain were 
equated with Marxist materialism 
and condemned in Quebec. As 
Quebec is progressively integrated 
into the North American economy, 
this continental frame of reference 
tends to lose its meaning. Indeed, 
the attitudes of the Quebec Church 
may eventually become similar to 
the American as economic change 
alters Quebec society. 


But at the turn of the century, the 
economic geography of Quebec en- 
couraged social conservatism. Pre- 
dominantly agricultural, Quebec 
lacked large industrial centres and 
an urban proletariat. Its labor force, 
small and scattered, was largely 
rural in origin, deeply religious, and 
shared the rural values of the major- 
ity of the province. It is against this 
background that the opposition of 
the Church to international unions 
and its support of confessional 
unions must be understood. 


1Two general studies of Canadian trade unionism 
are: H. A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada (Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1948), and Stuart Jamieson, Industrial 
Relations in Canada (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1957). Early studies of Catholic unionism are: 
M. Ludovic Maltais, Les syndicats catholiques cana- 
diens (Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1925), and A. B. Latham, Catholic and Nation- 
al Labour Unions of Canada (Toronto: Macmillan, 


1930). 
Maltais, op. cit., pp. 125-126 
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Impact Of Industrialization 
On Confessional Unionism 


The rise of the labor movement 
in Canada has paralleled develop- 
ments in the United States. The 
Knights of Labor, for example, early 
established sections in Quebec and 
elsewhere in Canada. The knights 
were condemned by a Quebec arch- 
bishop, and only the intervention 
in Rome of an American archbishop 
enabled French Canadian Catholics 
to join the Knights. International 
unions also established some Quebec 
branches in the nineteenth century. 


It was not until 1907 that the first 
confessional unions were organized. 
These early unions were essentially 
works of piety. A sympathetic early 
historian of the Quebec Catholic 
trade unions has written that the 
chaplain “is the founder, the pro- 
pagator, and director . . . the true 
head. He is the most active agent 
of propaganda in favor of Catholic 
unionism; he attends the meetings, 
takes part in deliberations, and pre- 
sides over the councils of the leader- 
ship.” Most early proselyting and 
organizing was done by the clergy, 
and the Church supported the move- 
ment with financial aid as well as 
encouragement. By 1921 there were 
enough locals to justify forming a 
national confederation, the CCCL 
itself. 


Because of its nationalist and re- 
ligious nature, the CCCL was 
strongly opposed to the international 
unions, considering them materialis- 
tic, irreligious, and foreign. A for- 
mer CCCL president, writing of his 
experiences in an_ international 
union, claimed: “ I became 
Americanized in all my fibres; my 
intelligence was impregnated with 
Protestant and materialistic concep- 
tions. I came to forget completely 
that I was Canadian and Catholic.”® 
The CCCL was largely negative in 
outlook — anti-Socialist, anti-Com- 
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munist, anti-international, anti - 
American, anti-English, anti-Protest- 
ant, and anti-foreign capital in the 
province. Positively, the CCCL sup- 
ported the nationalistic trends of 
the period: corporatism, the return 
to the land, and the protection of 
provincial autonomy. 

The CCCL made a‘ few original 
contributions on the labor scene. 
It approved strikes only as a last 
resort. It seldom co-operated with 
other unions in the province, for 
its closeness to the provincial gov- 
ernment assured it of favored treat- 
ment. In fact, this closeness to the 
government, the large amount of 
construction financed by the church 
and government, and the importance 
of political influence in awarding 
contracts in the construction indus- 
try help explain the importance of 
the building trades within the CC 
CL. And finally, although gener- 
ally opposed to trade unions, the 
typical Quebec employer much pre- 
ferred the docile CCCL to the so- 
called materialistic, Marxist, and ag- 
gressive international unions. 

This favoritism shown the CCCL 
by the Quebec church, government, 
and employers caused much bitter- 
ness within the labor movement. To 
the international unions, the CCCL 
often appeared to be a yellow union, 
existing only through favoritism and 
neglect of the interests of the work- 
ers. Before World War II, relations 
between the CCCL and the inter- 
nationals were further embittered 
by organizational disputes and dif- 
ferences in viewpoint toward strikes. 

World War II was the beginning 
of a new era for the CCCL. In ad- 
dition to increasing the pace of the 
industrialization of Quebec, the war 
confronted the CCCL with a crisis: 
it had to expand into the new war 
industries or lose strength in relation 
to the international unions. The 
CCCL did expand into the mass- 
production industries and for the 
first time was confronted with the 


most typical problems of contem- 
porary industrial society. 


Diverse Force 


For reasons stated above, the 
CCCL could conveniently group 
building trades workers into con- 
fessional unions; but industrial 
workers were generally hired with 
no concern for religion or ethnic 
background. Moreover, many of the 
new industries were in areas such 
as Montreal which have a substan- 
tial non-French Canadian popula- 
tion. Thus the CCCL faced the pro- 
blem of a diverse working force 
which did not easily fit into any 
pattern of integral Catholicism. Fur- 
thermore, ‘Quebec labor law pro- 
vides for the certification of a union 
which enrolls a majority of the wor- 
kers of a plant. This union can then 
bargain for all workers. It is thus 
much closer to American than to 
European practice, where several 
competing unions may exist side by 
side within a single plant. Hence, 
the European frame of reference of 
the CCCL did not apply to many 
actual situations. The possibility of 
a confessional union bargaining for 
workers not eligible for full union 
membership became a live issue. 
The inherent injustice of the situa- 
tion was readily apparent; some 
CCCL unions dropped the qualifica- 
tion “Catholic” from their titles and 
granted full membership status to 
everyone. Formerly, non-Catholic 
members were admitted only with 
an inferior status. 

Experiences in the mass-produc- 
tion industries also did much to ac- 
quaint CCCL leaders with the pro- 
blems of industrialization. These 
leaders had formerly been largely 
concerned with wage and hour is- 
sues and religious education. Now 
the mass-production industries 
raised problems such as working 
conditions, the speedup, seniority, 





3Alfred Charpentier, Ma conversion au _ syndica- 
lisme catholique (Montreal: Fides, 1946), p. 28. 
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living accommodations, and educa- 
tional facilities — in short, the place 
of the worker in the factory and in 
society. Theoretical discussions and 
advocacy of corporatism bore little 
relation to actual problems. In order 
to compete with the international 
unions, and competition at this time 
was intense, the CCCL had to be 
aggressive in its defense of workers’ 
interests. The more the CCCL suc- 
ceeded in organizing new industries, 
the more important became the 
unions of industrial workers in rela- 
tion to those of the building trades. 


A new group of leaders emerged 
during the war.t These men were 
of a new generation, separated from 
the old CCCL leaders by the depres- 
sion, by their backgrounds in Ca- 
tholic youth organizations, by the 
industrialization of the province, 
and, perhaps most important of all, 
by their formal education. The pre- 
sent leaders are university trained, 
most of them having studied at the 
Laval University Faculty of Social 
Sciences.° The emphasis on a clas- 
sical education, training for the 
liberal professions, and the neglect 
of business, technical, and scientific 
subjects in Quebec has greatly re- 
duced the career opportunities of 
the youth of the province. As a re- 
sult, a reformist-minded, middle- 
class element has been attracted to 
both the confessional and interna- 
tional trade unions. In the CCCL, 
they have reinforced the radical ten- 
dencies of the organization and at 
the same time have strengthened its 
leadership. 


Since the war, a new spirit has 
also been infused into the CCCL. 
The extent of its change in orienta- 
tion became apparent during the 
strike of asbestos workers in 1949. 
This strike has taken on symbolic 
significance as the time when the 
CCCL came of age, when it proved 
its independence, its courage, its 
new aggressiveness, and its willing- 


ness to oppose authority.® For it 
fought to a standstill the combined 
forces of the powerful Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. and the 
Duplessis provincial government 
which, throughout the strike, backed 
the company. Moreover, the strike 
was illegal under Quebec industrial 
relations laws, and this fact is of 
particular significance given Que- 
bec’s traditional deep reverence for 
law and order. The CCCL was en- 
couraged and assisted by other trade 
unions, Le devoir (a leading na- 
tionalist newspaper), the sympathy 
of much of the Quebec public, and 
the Roman Catholic Church. Despite 
the fact that the strike was technical- 
ly illegal, collections for the strikers 
were taken up at Mass. 


Nevertheless, the asbestos workers 
strike pointed out clearly the weak- 
ness of an isolated confederation, and 
much of the intensive self-examina- 
tion within the CCCL dates from 
this period. Even with the aid of 
many other groups, substantial seg- 
ments of the CCCL noted an inter- 


4The only major CCCL leader to span the two 
eras was Gérard Picard, who served as general secre- 
tary from 1935 until 1946 when he became president. 
He held that latter position until his resignation in 
1958, being succeeded by Roger Mathieu. Jean 
Marchand, who followed Picard as general secretary 
in 1946, still holds that position. Officials of the 
CCCL probably possess more authority within the 
Confederation than do their corresponding numbers 
in the CLC. This is because CCCL federations, being 
much weaker than the international unions, must 
rely on the Confederation for services normally 
rendered by the international. In fact, as Eugene 
Forsey has noted, the CLC has little direct influence 
over its affiliated members. ‘“*The Movement to- 
wards Labour Urity in Canada,’ Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 24 (Febru- 
ary 1958), p. 81. 

5In 1955 nearly all CCCL executives and 
twenty of its organizers were Laval graduates, 
Harkness, “Defiant Catholic Unions at the 
roads," Toronto Daily Star, August 23, 1955. 


6 Nine observers have contributed chapters to a 
book covering many aspects of the strike and its 
aftermath: La gréve de l’amiante, en collaboration, 
sous la direction de Pierre Elliott Trudeau (Mon- 
treal: Les éditions Cité libre, 1956). Trudeau's in- 
troduction—‘*La province de Québec au moment de 


la gréve” (pp. 1-91) — and “‘Epilogue’’ (pp. 379-404) 


about 
Ross 
Cross- 


have caused a stir in the province because of his 
criticism of Quebec's nationalist tradition, Similar 
sentiments have been expressed by Pierre Vadebon- 


coeur in “A Break with Tradition?’* Queen’s Quart- 
erly, Vol. 65 (Spring 1958 pp. 92-103. Vadebon- 
coeur is a technical adviser to the CCCL. 
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national union in a similar situation 
would have possessed much greater 
defensive resources. Furthermore, 
the strike completed the alienation 
of the CCCL from the government 
of the province. From working close- 
ly with the provincial government, 
the CCCL became the most vocal 
opponent of the Duplessis regime. 
Finally, to some CCCL members the 
subsequent resignation for reasons 
of health of Archbishop Charbon- 
neau, who had strongly supported 
the strike rs, hinted at a repudiation 
of his actions during the strike. 
This is the background of the cur- 
rent self-examination which is going 
on within the CCCL. Viewed in a 
larger perspective, the CCCL crisis 
is perhi ups merely a part of a larger 
crisis—that of the old order in Que- 
bec. Being an integral part of that 
order, the CCCL must either adapt 
to the new or perish with the old. 
Recent developments indicate that 
the CCCL not only will adapt to 
changed conditions but will itself 
seek to influence the direction of the 
change. For its willingness to alter 
its relations with the Church indi- 
cates a determination to risk great 
change. And in its attitudes toward 
the present government of the prov- 
ince and its emphasis on a reform 
of economic institutions the CCCL 
exhibits a readiness to break 
with the past and seek new eco- 
nomic structures and methods of 
political action. These issues will 
now be examined in greater detail. 


Realignment Of Church 
And Union 


It is in the changing relationships 
between the CCCL’s chaplains and 
its lay leaders that the far-reaching 
significance of the change in orien- 
tation, as well as the reasons for it, 
can be seen. The important role 
played by the clergy in the forma- 
tion of the unions has already been 
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indicated. The influence of the 
chaplains remained great through- 
out the interim between the wars. 
Although laymen took over more 
and more administrative and organ- 
izational functions, they still relied 
heavily upon the advice of the 
clergy. 

It is only with the rise of the 
present aggressive lay leaders, often 
as well educated and as articulate 
as the clergy, that the influence of 
the chaplain has greatly declined. 
His actual influence now stems large- 
ly from his prestige as a representa- 
tive of the Church and from his own 
abilities in the field of labor relations 
rather than from a formal right to be 
heard or from a power of veto. His 
chief function now seems to be to 
represent the viewpoint and_ in- 
terests of the church within the 
CCCL. Officially the chaplain is 
today little more than an observer. 
If he is influential it is because his 
wisdom and knowledge are respect- 
ed, not merely because he is chap- 
lain. To proclaim the authority of 
the Church in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres is not enough: he 
must utilize his authority intelligent- 
ly in concrete situations. Thus the 
priest must have some knowledge of 
labor relations, and the acquisition 
of this knowledge is one of the most 
important tasks which he faces. 


The most recent statement on 
social doctrine by the Quebec hier- 
archy accepts this changed role of 
the chaplain within trade unions: 

. he is neither leader, director, 
propagandist nor business agent. In 
the beginning there was need for 
the chaplain of these organizations 
to go now and then beyond his 
normal functions. Unionism today 
no longer requires this unusual 
action. The chaplain must take upon 


7See Abbé Gérard Dion, “‘The Role of the Moral 
Advisor in Professional Associations,”” Industrial Re- 
lations, Vol 7 (December 1951-March 1952), p. 108. 
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himself the noble function of edu- 
cator.”® 


This altered role of the chaplain is 
related to a basic change in the 
thought of the CCCL: the reassess- 
ment of the general significance of 
the social doctrine of the church. 
Without denying the dogmatic char- 
acter of the doctrine or debating its 
worth, the meaning of the social 
doctrine has shifted. While formerly 
the doctrine furnished a blueprint 
for a new society, today it merely 
furnishes a guide to social morality. 


Social Doctrine 


The interpretation of the social 
doctrine which dominated Quebec's 
thinking between the two wars was 
that of the Ecole Sociale Populaire 
(ESP), a Jesuit organization for 
social action and education. Dog- 
matic, reactionary, and authoritarian, 
the ESP failed most completely with 
the group it most strongly wished 
to influence—the young trade union 
elite. The present reassessment of 
the meaning of the social doctrine is 


largely a reaction against the ESP 
and its outlook. 


For example, a CCCL leader has 
gently criticized the church for its 
failure to cope adequately with the 
problem of industrialization.? The 
critic says that this urgent problem 
cannot be ignored. Attempts to stem 
the tide, such as “back to the farm” 
movements, are doomed to failure. 
The attempted adaptation of tradi- 
tional religious forms, so successful 
in the country parish, has led to 
chaos in the city. For advice, the 
critic continues, an urban worker 
must go to the presbyter during 
“office hours” and speak to one of 
the five or six vicars who are “on 
duty” that evening. Thus the church 
itself is taking on the vast imperson- 
al appearance of the assembly line. 
There is no excuse, the critic con- 
cludes, for the failure of the church 


to adapt itself to urban life in 
Quebec.?” 


The church and the union face 
similar problems in trying to in- 
tegrate the urban worker into tradi- 
tional society. French-Canadian 
society has had an essentially rural 
value system. Power and prestige 
have been in the hands of the clergy 
and the professional class. Business- 
men have belatedly shared in re- 
wards and influence, and labor now 
demands its portion. The reluctance 
of the established groups, of which 
the church is the senior partner, to 
accede to these demands has caused 
labor to reassess the value to labor 
of the French-Canadian tradition." 


A primary ingredient of that tradi- 
tion was the union of Roman Cath- 
olicism with French-Canadian na- 
tionalism. And, of course, the ESP 
interpretation of the social doctrine 
gave primary importance to nation- 
alism. At present the CCCL is un- 
certain in its attitude toward nation- 
alism. The Confederation wishes to 
defend the rights of Quebec, but 
does not wish to be identified with 
the nationalism of the present gov- 
ernment of the province. More and 
more the CCCL sees nationalism 
and the rights of Quebec used mere- 
ly to prevent the enactment of social 
legislation. President Picard has 


8Joint Pastoral Letter, The Problem of the 
Worker in the Light of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church (Montreal: Institut Social Populaire, 1950), 
p. 73 [authorized translation]. 

9Gérard Pelletier, ‘*D’un  prolétariat  spirituel,”’ 
Esprit, Nos. 193-194 (August-September 1952), pp. 
190-200. 

10] bid., p. 195. 


11Michael Oliver has argued convincingly that 
there is in fact no such thing as a _ monolithic 
French-Canadian tradition, that dissent has itself been 
a part of the tradition. ‘Quebec and Canadian 
Democracy,’ Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Vol. 23 (November 1957), pp. 
504-515; and ‘“‘The Social and Political Ideas of 
French Canadian Nationalists, 1920-1945," unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, McGill University, 1956. Thus 
the CCCL is perhaps following the Quebec pattern 
in its reaction against the dominant tradition. How- 
ever, a definitive assessment of the position of the 
CCCL in relation to the French-Canadian tradition 
requires a perspective not presently available. What 
seems certain is that the CCCL is at the forefront 
of those organizations favoring change in the province. 
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warmed, “If provincial autonomy be- 
comes a source of social injustices, it 
will become only a transition lead- 
ing to legislative union.”'* Thus the 
CCCL faces the dilemma of recon- 
ciling its nationalism with its desire 
for social progress. 

There is also some dissatisfaction 
within the CCCL directed toward 
the role of the church in Quebec 
life. Though not antireligious, some 
CCCL leaders are anticlerical. More- 
over, its confessional status limits 
the potential membership of the 
CCCL and there is a vague sense of 
defeatism among some of its leaders, 
a feeling that confessional unionism 
is dépassé in Canada. 

In addition, there is evidence of 
growing sentiment within the 
church favoring a change in the 
official attitude toward “nonconfes- 
sional” or “neutral” unions.’* In 
spite of clerical encouragement of 
the CCCL and disapproval of the 
internationals, a majority of the or- 
ganized labor force of Quebec ad- 
heres to international organizations 
over which the church has virtually 
no influence. Throughout this cen- 
tury these workers have been gen- 
erally ignored by the church and 
participation in “neutral” unions con- 
demned. Today some elements 
within the church are asking if it 
would not be better to accept the 
international unions as a fact and to 
seek to penetrate and_ influence 
them."* 


The attitude of the church has 
probably been especially affected by 
the outlook of the international 
unions. The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress and the Canadian Congress 
of Labor were anti-Communist, as is 
the present Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. The Communist issue is there- 
fore of steadily decreasing relevance. 
Moreover, the socialism advocated 
by many international union leaders 


is not the “continental” type con- 
demned by the church, and hence 
might be acceptable to the Quebec 
hierarchy. One religious spokesman 
has concluded that the TLC and 
CCL could subscribe to “any article 
of the declaration of principles of 
the CCCL.”!* 


A further factor which may affect 
the future of confessional trade 
unionism is the embarrassment 
caused the church by the present 
radical orientation of the CCCL. The 
confederation is the most aggressive- 
ly anticapitalist and antigovernment 
labor organization in the province. 
It is probably the most vocal critic 
of the Duplessis regime, and close 
relations between the church and 
the provincial government are tra- 
ditionally essential in Quebec.*® 
While strongly supporting the just 
demands of labor, the church can- 
not permit itself to be drawn in- 
creasingly into partisan politics. This 
is one argument for leaving to lay- 
men the direction and future of the 
confessional labor movement.'’ Dis- 
engagement from direct involvement 
in the labor movement would ex- 
pand the freedom of action of the 
church. It would also enable the 
CCCL to expound its economic doc- 
trines and to engage in politics with- 


12Procés verbal, Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the CCCL, 1949, p. 40. 


13Religiously ‘‘neutral’? unions are those which 
claim that religious questions are irrelevant to trade 
union activities. ‘‘Nonconfessional’’ unions are those 
which, while not adhering to any single religious 
doctrine, do not deny the importance of religion. 


14Abbé Gérard Dion, “Invitation a repenser le 
syndicalisme catholique," Ad Usum Sacerdotum, Vol. 
10 (October 1954), p. 3. 


15Abbé Dion, “‘Panorama actuel du _ syndicalisme 
dans la province de Québec,” Ad Usum Sacerdotum, 
Vol. 10 (March-May 1955), p. 122. 


16For example, the poor relations between Arch- 
bishop Charbonneau and Premier Duplessis, which 
were obvious at the time of the asbestos strike, are 
sometimes cited as contributing to the retirement of 
the former early in 1950. 

17Archbishop Roy told the 1957 CCCL convention 
that the future of the movement was in the hands of 
its lay leaders. Procés verbal, Thirty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the CCCL, 1957, pp. 3-9. 
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out seemingly 


committing the 
church. 


Recent Political And 
Ideological Developments 


The CCCL has been extremely 
frustrated in the field of political 
action. It has been strongly opposed 
to the policies of the Duplessis gov- 
ernment, but has been unable to dis- 
cover a means of making its opposi- 
tion effective. Finding ‘the provin- 
cial Liberal party a poor vehicle 
for effecting social reforms, and 
acknowledging the inability of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration (CCF) to gain any mass 
support within Quebec, the CCCL 
has taken refuge in its constitutional 
prohibition against political action. 
The confederation did experiment 
with various forms of political edu- 
cation of its members and claimed 
credit for the defeat of several ex- 
tremely antiunion candidates of Du- 
plessis’ party, the Union Nationale. 
And several CCCL second-echelon 
leaders have played an active role in 
politics on behalf of the CCF. The 
top leaders of the CCCL have re- 

mained officially nonpartisan, how- 
ever, although in private they seem 
sympathetic to the CCF. It is likely 
that the confederation as a whole 
would support a_ reformist party 
which had any chance of success. 
For this reason, the decision of the 
1958 CLC convention to launch a 
labor party may have special sig- 
nificance in Quebec where the CCF 
has been greatly handicapned by its 
supposed Western, Protestant, Social- 
ist outlook. A fresh start in politics 
by a unified labor movement might 
have an impact in Quebec. 

The CCCL has compensated for 
its ineffectualness in politics by a 
radical criticism—at least on the 
verbal level—of existing institutions. 
One aspect of its radicalism is its re- 
peated demands for the reform of 


economic institutions. The CCCL 
does not equate private property 
with capitalism.'*’ Accepting the 
former as required by the social doc- 
trine of the church, it rejects the 
latter with a vehemence rarely en- 
countered in North America. In the 
words of President Picard: 


“Modern enterprise was born in 
the jungle. It remains there. The 
morality of the jungle knows but one 
law: the law of the strongest. This 
ruthless law has given birth to an 
economic dictatorship of such power 
_that the state itself, in certain coun- 
tries, appears to be at its service.”'® 
The basis of the criticism is moral, 
that capitalism has dehumanized the 
worker and made him but a cog in 
a machine. The process of mech- 
anization has steadily degraded 
work until it holds no interest for 
the worker. The desire for profit 
comes before the well-being of the 
worker, hence the basic principles of 
capitalism are incompatible with the 
true dignity of man.*° 
The distinction between private 
property and capitalism is crucial to 
an understanding of the thought of 
the CCCL. Only the social effects of 
the latter are attacked, but socialism, 
at least in its traditional continental 
form, is not advocated as the an- 
swer. It is rather a middle way be- 
tween socialism and _ capitalism 
which is sought. Thus, “trade union- 
ism is being oriented toward such 
formulas as participation in the 
profits of the enterprise, its manage- 
ment, and even its ownership.””! 


18The 1951 Statement of Principles of the CCCL 
stated: “*The CCCL recognizes the right of private 
property as legitimate . . . In no way, however, does 
it equate private property with capitalism, It repu- 
diates liberal capitalism and rejects all forms of 
Marxism.” What We Stand For (Montreal: CCCL, 
1951). 

19Procés verbal, Thirty-third 
of the CCCL, 1954, p. 31. 


20Jean Marchand, 
des relations ouvriéres-patronales,”* 
3 (October 1953), pp. 18-20. 


21Ad Usum Sacerdotum, Vol. 4 (March 1949), p 
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Although in their writings and 
speeches Catholic clergymen refer to 
this system as corporatism, the con- 
cept is not in favor among the 
present lay leaders of the unions. 
They are concerned with more press- 
ing problems, and, although they 
often speak of the need for reform 
of structure, they have not clearly 
defined their ultimate goals accord- 
ing to institutional forms. Coman- 
agement and codetermination seem 
far from realization, while corporat- 
ism contains totalitarian overtones. 
Despite the importance of corporat- 
ist doctrines in the history of the 
CCCL, the day-to-day demands of 
trade unionism have resulted in a 
steady decline in the importance of 
theoretical considerations within the 
movement. In the first place, there 
is little time, in an active trade 
union, to devote to theoretical con- 
structs of an ideal society. Always 
of more pressing concern to the 
clergy than to the laymen within the 
CCCL, these questions have de- 
clined relatively in importance. And 
in the second place, the truly radical 
implications of corporatism and re- 
form of structure seriously compli- 
cate the daily operations of the con- 
federation. Leaders have found that 
such radical talk is poor public re- 
lations. So the discussion of reform 
of economic structures does not to- 
day possess the sense of urgency 
which it did a few years ago. 


Nevertheless, the CCCL does 
have a distinctive view of society 
and economic institutions. President 
Picard has said, “In a true democ- 
racy, there is a place for justified 
nationalizations, for private enter- 
prise, for urban and agricultural co- 
operatives, for work communities, 
and for diverse other types of enter- 
prises which do not conflict with the 
common good.” The real problem is 
seen to lie in the plant itself, man- 
agement is preoccupied with profits, 
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workers with their own interests, 
and no one looks after the interests 
of the entire enterprise. What is 
needed is a true spirit of coopera- 
tion, a willingness to work for the 
good of the whole. Trade unions 
have an important role to play in 
such a system, in the plant, on the 
industry-wide level, and even on the 
national level. They will be inte- 
grated into a semi-corporative sys- 
tem which will avoid both man- 
agerial and governmental absolut- 
ism.”* 


Anti-Capitalist 


Commenting on Picard’s plans 
for reform, an American clergyman 
stated that he (Picard) was “more 
‘anti-capitalist’ than any American 
labor leader would dare to be in 
addressing a similar labor conven- 
tion in the United States.” He adds, 
“When Picard calls for the reform of 
industry and recommends basic 
structural changes in the capitalist 
system, he is thinking, among other 
things, of some form of co-deter- 
mination or co-management — ar- 
rived at not by legislation as in Ger- 

many, but by voluntary agreement 
between employers and workers.”?* 


The tendencies of the CCCL to- 
wards co-management and co-deter- 
mination were encouraged by the 
most recent doctrinal statement on 
social matters of the Quebec hier- 
archy, the Joint Pastoral Letter on 
“The Problems of the Worker in the 
Light of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church.”?t One of the most import- 
ant, and controversial, parts of the 
letter deals with the structural re- 
form of the enterprise: “By gradual- 
ly leading organized workers to par- 


22Procés verbal, Thirty-third Annual Convention 
of the CCCL, 1954, p. 32. 

23Reverend George G. Higgins, “Union Attitudes 
Towards Economic and Social Roles of the Modern 
State,” Interpreting the Labor Movement (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Industrial Relations Research Association, 
1952), pp. 168-169. 


24See note 8. 





ticipate in management, profits and 
ownership of the enterprise there 
can be found a powerful contribu- 
tion to the re-establishment of that 
long-desired confidence between the 
collaborators in a common cause.”** 


The letter does not say that the 
worker has a natural right to co- 
ownership or co-management of the 
enterprise. Roman Catholic theory 
does not place these rights in the 
category of primary natural rights. 
To do so would be to make co-deter- 
mination a moral necessity immedi- 
ately, whereas it is actually only a 
reform which is desirable under cer- 
tain conditions. The aim of the 
social doctrine is to achieve this 
worker participation in management 
voluntarily.2* The method proposed 
by the letter is the institution of a 
“vocational group system.”?? 


Such a system differs from the 
corporative theories of the ESP only 
in a very important matter of em- 
phasis. The letter views the voca- 
tional group system as a means for 
workers to participate in the man- 
agement of the enterprise. Previous 
theories tended to emphasize the 
freedom from industrial conflict and 
the abolition of class warfare which 
would result from  corporatism. 
Moreover, earlier theories seldom 
considered the viewpoint of the 
worker and were often, in effect, 
schemes for shackling the working 
class. The worker-oriented letter, 
with its defense of worker participa- 
tion in the enterprize, ** was received 
with considerable delight by labor. 
Other groups tended to ignore it; 
its influence seems to have been 
limited to labor.?° 


In addition to approving worker 
participation in management, the 
letter strongly endorsed trade unions 
in general and the CCCL in par- 
ticular. The right of association had 
long been recognized; the letter 
stated that there was a duty to 


participate as well, and it especially 
recommended the CCCL.*° 


While the letter tempered at least 
some of the attacks upon the CCCL, 
it did not basically alter the situa- 
tion of Quebec labor. But it stated 
clearly, following the bitter experi- 
ence of the asbestos strike of 1949, 
that the CCCL still retained the 
backing of the church. Yet, as al- 
ready stated, the asbestos strike did 
much to convince most CCCL lead- 
ers and many clergymen that a new 
formula must be found to strengthen 
the position of labor. Therefore, 
means have been sought for the past 
three years which would permit the 
CCCL to affiliate with the CLC 


while retaining its distinctive char- 
acter. 


Problems Of Labor Unity 


Should the CCCL affiliate with 
the CLC, Canadian labor would be 
more completely united than at any 
other time in its history. The Trades 
and Labor Congress (TLC) and 
the Canadian Congress of Labor 


250p. Cit., p. 30. 


26The Letter was privately criticized because it 

did not completely clarify the position of co- 
determination in Roman Catholic theory to the satis- 
faction of everyone. 


27The authoritative French text merely uses the 
term “‘institution corporative.’’ Le probleme ouvrier 
en regard de la doctrine sociale de l’église (Mon- 
treal: Institut Social Populaire, 1950), p. 28. The 
word corporatism seems to have a derogatory con- 
notation in English. For example, Mary Lois Eberdt 
and Gerald J. Schnepps use the term “Industry 
Council”’ in their outline of a corporatist program 
for the United States. Industrialism and the Popes 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1953), especial- 
ly pp. 1-5. 


28Proworker interpretations will be found in: 
Sacerdotal Commission on Social Studies, The 
Worker's Share in Business Life (Montreal: Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 1950); and Abbé Dion, ‘“*The 
Social Doctrine of the Church and the Economic 
Management of Enterprises,’’ Industrial Relations, 
Vol. 6 (September 1951), pp. 98-108. Representative 
works defending the rights of management are: 
Francois Albert Angers, Réformes de structure (Mon- 
treal: Editions de L’Association Professionnelle des 
Industriels, 1949), and Emile Bouvier, S. J., Patrons 
et ouvriers (Montreal: Industrial Relations Section, 
University of Montreal, 1951). 

29According to one observer, it was greeted by 
a ‘“‘conspiracy of silence.”” Unsigned, Ad Usum 
Sacerdotum, Vol. 5 (April 1950), p. 74. The author 
adds that few journals, including Roman Catholic 
ones, commented on the Letter. 


300p. Cit., pp. 39-40. 
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(CCL), following the lead of the 
AFL-CIO, merged in 1956 to form 
the Canadian Labor Congress.* 
Containing almost 100,000 members 
concentrated in the province of Que- 
bec, the CCCL was by far the most 
significant national group left out- 
side the merged congress. The idea 
of labor unity, the internal evolu- 
tion of the CCCL, and the improve- 
ment in its relations with the inter- 
nationals have made the idea of 
affiliation very appealing to the 
CCCL. In fact, the evolution of the 
CCCL has dispelled much of the 
former bitterness and competition 
between the confessional and inter- 
national unions. And the co-opera- 
tion between Premier Duplessis and 
the TLC provincial federation has 
meant that the CCL often has better 
relations with the CCCL than with 
TLC provincial affiliates. 


The CCCL took a great interest in 
the’ merger. The 1955 CCCL con- 
vention heard a report by its presi- 
dent on the merger, debated its pos- 
sible effects on the CCCL, and ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
question.’ The same convention re- 
solved that the confederation favor- 
ed labor unity, but added that there 
existed several methods of achiev- 
ing this aim which would also 
permit the maintenance of diverse 
ideological positions.** The CCCL 
executive commmittee, in March 
1956, authorized its unity commit- 
tee to meet with the TLC-CCL 
unity committee to discuss possible 
terms for the entry of the CCCL. 
But no action was taken before the 
founding convention of the CLC 
in April 1956. 

This first convention of the CLC 
was very important to the affiliation 
of the CCCL with the international 
congress. For the CLC constitution 
prohibits dual unionism to all unions 
not parties to the original merger.** 
Of course, many dual unions exist 


among the constituent groups, but 
additional dual unions may affiliate 
only with the written consent of any 
member union in the same jurisdic- 
tion. This means that conceivably 
the CCCL would have to obtain the 
permission of each international 
union in every field covered by its 
fifteen affiliated unions. For this rea- 
son, it was particularly important 
that the first convention of the CLC 
make some provision for the CCCL. 
It was the intention of the archi- 
tects of the merger, however, to 
avoid any dissension at the first con- 
vention. As a result, controversial 
issues such as the political orienta- 
tion of the merged congress and the 
conditions of the merger of the 
CCCL tended to be glossed over. 
The CLC convention resolved to 
encourage the entry of the CCCL, 
but it did not rescind the applica- 
tion of the constitutional ban on 
dual unionism. Nor did it grant any 
additional discretion to the CLC 
executive in dealing with the CCCL. 
It is said that this action, or rather 
lack of action, somewhat cooled the 
enthusiasm of those CCCL leaders 
strongly in favor of the merger and 
increased the distrust of those op- 
posed.** 


Nevertheless, negotiations for 
affiliation continued. General agree- 
ment was reached on several points 
concerning the affiliation. The CCCL 
would join as a single national 
union, thus maintaining its inde- 
pendent existence. Within two years 
of the affiliation, CCCL city cen- 
trals would, where possible, merge 


31For the background of the merger see the article 
by Eugene Forsey, referred to in n. 4, above, and 
the special edition of Relations Industrielles devoted 
completely to the merger: La fusion CMTC-CCT, Vol. 
12 (January-April 1957). 


32The president’s report is in the Procés verbal, 
Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the CCCL, 1955, 
pp. 22-48. 

331bid., pp. 173-174. 

'4Article HI, Section 7. 

5SAbbé Gérard Dion, “*La CTCC et Vunité ouvriére 
iunadienne,”’ Relations industrielles, Vol 12 (Janu 


y-April 1957), p. 44 
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with those of the CLC. Where none 
of the latter exists, the CCCL cen- 
tral would become the CLC central. 
There would be no obligation for 
CCCL unions to affiliate with inter- 
national unions in the same jurisdic- 
tion. And, finally, the CCCL would 
cease to act as a trade union. center 
on the national level (would not it- 
self present briefs to the govern- 
ment, etc.), would adopt a_ new, 
nonconfessional name, and would 
guarantee that it would not discrim- 
inate on the grounds of race, color, 
belief, or national origin.** The 
CCCL convention of September 
1956 pronounced itself as “favoring 
in principle” the affiliation and auth- 
orized the unity committee to con- 
tinue negotiations.” 


Affiliation Terms 


The CCCL and CLC unity com- 
mittees reached agreement on 14 
points embodying the above prin- 
ciples plus a few others of import- 


ance: the CCCL would abandon its 
affiliation with the International 
Federation of Christian Trade 


Unions (IFCTU); it would within 
two years abandon its function of 
legislative representation in the 
province of Quebec; and it would 
resolve all jurisdictional conflicts ac- 
cording to the constitution of the 
CLC.** These points were present- 
ed to the 1957 CCCL convention 
with the recommendaton that they 


be adopted as the basis for affilia- 
tion. 


In the extended debate on the 
unity committee’s report, opposition 
centred around three points: re- 
tention of the status of the CCCL 
as a national and provincial trade 
union central, continued affiliation 
with the IFCTU, and continued 
autonomy of the CCCL in matters 
of doctrinal orientation, liberty of 
expansion, and internal structures.* 
The convention finally accepted an 
amended report which would have 
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allowed the CCCL to continue to 
deal directly with the Quebec pro- 
vincial government, to remain out- 
side of the provincial federation of 
labor, to maintain separate city cen- 
trals, and to ‘remain unbound to 
CLC decisions in case of jurisdic- 
tional conflicts. And, finally, the 
CCCL would undertake to “re- 
examine’ the question of its affilia- 
tion with the IFCTU.”° 


While not of great importance 
within the CCCL, the latter question 
has become significant because of its 
symbolic nature. Members who 
formerly considered it a waste of 
funds to send delegates to the IFC- 
TU congresses suddenly found them- 
selves defending the Christian inter- 
national. 

Negotiations over affiliation of the 
CCCL continued during 1958. The 
CLC convention of April 1958 re- 
extended its hand to the CCCL but 
made no special arrangements for 
its entry, and only the bi-annual 
convention could alter the CLC con- 
stitution to grant special status to 
the CCCL. The reservations of part 
of the CCCL minority must have 
been overcome, for the 1958 con- 
vention of the CCCL voted for the 
negotiation of the affiliation of the 
CCCL with the CLC as a national 
union. The sole reservation was 
that trade union liberties be in- 
sured.‘! The same convention re- 
solved that consultations with the 
episcopate on the subject of con- 
fessionality be continued. The 
CCCL newspaper noted that co- 


836A collection of letters exchanged between Presi- 
dent Picard of the CCCL and President Claude 
Jodoin of the CLC embody these points. They are 


available in mimeograph form from the CCCL 
Secretariat. 

37Procés_ verbal, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention 
of the CCCL, 1956, p. 238. 

38Procés verbal, Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the CCCL, 1957, pp. 185-188. A mimeographed 
resumé of unity negotiations was obtained from the 
CCCL Secretariat. 


391] bid., p. 189. 
40Ibid., pp. 193-194. 
41Le travail, September 26, 1958, 





operatives had faced the same prob- 
lem and had, after consultation with 
the hierarchy, opted for a noncon- 
fessional status.** 

Few major obstacles now stand in 
the way of affiliation. On the inter- 
national union side there are those 
who feel that there is no need to 
make exceptions in favor of the 
CCCL, that the internationals will 
now be able to destroy the CCCL 
when and if they choose. On the 
CCCL side there are still those 
who defend a restricted view of con- 
fessional unionism and who find in 
the present orientation of the CCCL 
its proper mode of expression. But 
these are the extremists of both 
camps. Certainly a majority on both 
sides feels that the old antagon- 
isms are best ignored, if not for- 
gotten. The CCCL will probably 
retain, if only unofficially, its dis- 
tinctive orientation. Its idealism 
and sense of mission, as well as its 
deep roots in Quebec, will be valu- 
able assets to the unified labor 
movement in that province. 


Concluding Comments 


The CCCL has come a long way 
in modifying its outlook in recent 
years. It seems unlikely that the 
church will reverse the trend toward 
a less restricted view of the confes- 
sional nature of an essentially eco- 
nomic organization. For the evolu- 
tion of the CCCL has been due 
primarily to forces which are out- 
side the control of the church. Que- 
bec is being transformed from a 
primarily agricultural society, social- 
ly conservative and politically na- 


tionalist, into an increasingly indus- 
trial and urban one. Because the 
CCCL has been more forcefully con- 
fronted with the depressing results 
to labor of conservatism and nation- 
alism, it has been one of the most 
inventive of Quebec organizations 
in adapting to the demands of the 
new situation. 

The CCCL increasingly identifies 
with the aspirations of the Canadian 
labor movement rather than with 
the aspirations of Quebec. That is, 
it sees the divisions in Canadian so- 
ciety as being more horizontal than 
vertical. Influential groups within 
the church have understood the 
problems of the CCCL, and their 
support has enabled the confedera- 
tion to oppose much of Quebec 
tradition while still retaining a 
minimum of respectability. Today, 
groups within the CCCL and the 
church feel that the mission of the 
CCCL can best be accomplished 
within a unified labor movement. 
Only the details of that unification 
need to be worked out. At the same 
time, it seems probable that some 
distinctive characteristics of Chris- 
tian trade unionism will be retained 
within the larger unity. 


Epirers Note: The recent CCCL 
convention in Quebec City decided 
to continue talks with the Canadian 
Labor Congress with a view to 
affiliating with that body. It also de- 
cided to consult church authorities 
regarding a change in name to omit 
the word “Catholic”, and to remain 
independent of political parties. 


421 bid. 
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The Human Elements in Labor Relations 


E. P. Friesen, Ph.D,* 


Most managements today prob- 
ably consider themselves benevolent 
and are in favor of good human re- 
lations — just as most people are in 
favor of the Ten Commandments. 
As a matter of fact, a close look at 
some of the latest management prin- 
ciples in improving employer-em- 
ployee relations suggests that at 
least six commandments have gain- 
ed general acceptance as follows: 

(1) Thou shalt know thy employ- 
ees personally and help them solve 
their problems. 

(2) Thou shalt help each em- 
ployee to feel that his job is tremend- 
ously important — no matter how 
small it is. 


(3) Thou shalt make thy employ- 
ees feel that they “belong”. 

(4) Thou shalt treat each em- 
ployee as an individual. 

(5) Thou shalt understand that 
for workers to be productive they 
must be happy and loyal. 

(6) Thou shalt recognize that 
employees naturally resist changes 
they do not understand. 

As Dr. Chris C. Argyris points 
out (in “The Individual And Orga- 
nizational Structure’, Personnel 
Series, #168, American Manage- 
ment Association ), these “command- 
ments” are only partially true. 
Therefore, one wonders whether 
they need considerable more under- 
standing before we can see where 
they can and where they cannot be 





applied. Let us look at “command- 
ment” 3 — “Thou shalt make thy em- 

*Dr. Friesen is consulting psychologist for 
Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., management en- 
gineers. The article first appeared in the Per- 
sonnel Panorama of PNPMA 


ployees feel that they ‘belong’”. A 
skeptic might say that our applica- 
tion of this principle has somehow 
backfired. After all, the most co- 
hesive groups existing today may be 
those which appear to be against 
management — the labor unions! 
To deal with them management has 
to have labor relations personnel. 


If one takes a critical look at the 
labor-management situation today, 
one might well wonder whether we 
are handling labor relations in such 
a way as to facilitate the meshing 
of the management group with the 
labor group into one company group 
working together for the same ob- 
jectives as a “company of workers”. 
The current hostile feelings and acts 
of both management and _ labor 
might be regarded as the surface 
symptoms of an underlying disease. 
As in the case of a physical disease, 
a cure cannot be affected by dealing 
only with the surface symptoms. 


Why Do We Have Labor Strife? 


Judging from the fact that strikes 
often are such that it would take ap- 
proximately 10 years of continuous 
work at the increased pay to make 
up for the wages lost, the economic 
factor alone does not seem to ex- 
plain the cause of strikes. Therefore, 
if labor continues to ask for higher 
pay and better working conditions 
and management concentrates main- 
ly on giving or withholding these in 
its labor relations, it seems logical 
to conclude that the basic issues will 
recede further into the area of the 
unknown. In attempting to develop 
an understanding of the fundamen- 
tal factors underlying labor-manage- 
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ment strife, it might be well to em- 
phasize that if the following facts 
could be better understood and ap- 
plied, a good deal of today’s self- 
defeating strife might be eliminated: 

(1) Management and labor con- 
sist of persons having essentially the 
same basic physical-social needs and 
motives — belonging, competence, 
status, self-expression, and so forth. 

(2) If each person (whether in 
management or labor) sincerely tries 
to consider the best way in which 
both his needs and the other per- 
son’s needs can be met, the result 
should logically be cooporation to- 
wards productive, pleasant results 
for all concerned. 


Possibly because this merely means 
applying the “golden rule” — which 
mankind has known about for cen- 
turies but apparently has never fully 
understood or found to be workable 
in the battle of life — these simple 
truths have not béen applied. The 
truth appears to be simple enough, 
but its application seems very diffi- 
cult. However, why not give it a 
serious try? The chances are that 
we might gain more by really try- 
ing, than by going the way in which 
we too often appear to be heading 
at present. 


Human Elements Undermining 
Management's Cooperative 
Approach to Labor Relations 


(1) Over-concentration on profits 
—Management, in its constant pur- 
suit for increased profits and lower- 
ed costs (more or less on its own 
terms) has been frustrated by lab- 
or’s resistance to what it wants. Fur- 
thermore, despite having adopted 
consciously the “keep ’em happy” ap- 
proach, and still finding employees 
resisting its “good” intentions, man- 
agement still seems to be frustrat- 
ed. Consequently, it probably has 
come to regard its employees as 
somewhat truculent, disobedient, 


ungrateful children who get out of 
hand much too easily. Consciously 
or unconsciously many people in 
management may have felt that em- 
ployees knew much less than man- 
agers about what they (the employ- 
ees) really needed, deserved, or 
wanted. Unions, therefore, may 
have symbolized to quite a few 
management people the fact that 
there is some deep insecurity in the 
workers and that because of this 
they have had to organize an un- 
happy and unnecessary form of ac- 
tive opposition to them. Therefore, 
it may have been reasoned by some 
at least, that if only some way could 
be found to communicate properly 
to all employees, all would be well 
—and they could proceed with their 
objectives unfettered by uncoopera- 
tive employees. In the minds of 
some people, it is thinking of this 
type which led to the development 
of the “human relations gimmicks 
program”. 

(2) Resistance to studying the 
problems of humans at work — In 
view of the prevalence of the above 
attitude today, it has been almost 
impossible for many people in man- 
agement to fully accept the fact that 
to deal. with progressive effective- 
ness with labor in today’s situation 
requires as much study and under- 
standing of the basic hidden human 
factors as is required of economic, 
marketing, and engineering factors, 
insofar as the over-all success of an 
enterprise is concerned. The Am- 
erican Management Association, in 
its most recent personnel publica- 
tions, has been preaching this new 
gospel. Thus, these publications 
state: “business is people”; “our 
greatest asset — people”; “the orga- 
nization man as a human being’; 
“the system and the self”; “the im- 
portance of people”; “labor _ is 
people”; and so forth! 


(3) Fear of loss of power and 
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prerogative — Management, unfortu- 
nately, may too often have remained 
unaware of its underlying fear of 
losing its own power and its own 
prerogative to do as it wished. It 
has been unaware of the strong 
probability that by sharing the pow- 
er of decision (by giving full weight 
to laborer’s point of view) in the 
running of the business, it could 
much more readily increase produc- 
tivity, reduce costs, and eliminate 
labor strife. In addition, such un- 
realistic fears being unrecognized, 
may have contributed greatly to 
the “headaches” of management, the 
“ulcerated executive”, and the frus- 
tration of their own basic needs as 
persons. 


Human Elements Undermining 
Labor's Cooperative Approach to 
Labor Relations 


(1) Resort to “fighting” — Fear of 
loss of income and job security 
(through distrust of management's 
motives with regard to increased 
productivity and reduced costs at 
the expense of labor) has brought 
on belligerent defiance, “featherbed- 
ding’, etc. This creates more frus- 
tration for management, hardens 
their attitude towards labor, and en- 
courages further displacement of the 
worker through automation. This 
seems clearly self-defeating. 

(2) Frustration — aggressive pat- 
tern of behaviour inevitable in auto- 
cratic organization structure — Dr. 
C. Argyris (referred to above) is 
very much of the opinion that the 
common type of autocratic company 
organization structure existing in 
many industries today has in it quite 
a few basic strife-producing factors. 
He maintains that an organization 
structure based on a strict chain of 
command, span of control, man- 
specifications, unity of direction 
and control (the “pyramid struc- 
ture’) seems to make employees 
feel dependent, passive, subordi- 


nate and resentful. This type 
of categorization and specialization 
of people certainly appears to create 
“engineered” efficiency, and is well 
illustrated by the assembly line 
process. However, to the employee 
it often seems as if he is trapped 
into a dependent, restricted situa- 
tion and is required to do relatively 
meaningless work (insofar as he 
himself is concerned) for a manage- 
ment interested mainly in itself. His 
reasoning may be something like 
this, Dr. Argyris maintains: “I can’t 
go up, and I can't get out because 
I'm a specialty. What causes my 
conflict? It’s because the boss — he 
can hire and fire me, he can tell me 
what to do and I have to do it 
whether I like it or not!” The result 
of this could very well be: “O.K., 
I'll take away some of his power— 
I'll get the rest of the boys with me 
in on this and we'll form a united 
front against the boss.” Thus, the 
rise of unions as a group against 
management instead of for it — as a 
member of a cooperative work team. 

(3) Money: a symbolic weapon— 
Unions in themselves can probably 
never satisfy in an employee what 
he wants most — i.e. to belong to a 
productive work team (which in- 
cludes the boss!), engaged happily 
in work which he believes to be use- 
ful, as a unique contributing 
member who is recognized for his 
own contribution to what all are 
striving for. Furthermore, he of- 
ten doesn’t realize himself what 
he really wants. His outward be- 
haviour certainly doesn’t suggest 
this to management or the public 
quite often. Therefore, he becomes 
more thoroughly frustrated and 
probably says, “To hell with this— 
why knock myself out? Take it easy. 
To blazes with the Company!” Then 
his outward behaviour becomes ap- 
athetic and disinterested. Based on 
this type of outward behaviour, 
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management apparently has just 
cause for saying, “Employees are 
lazy and unreliable.” Naturally, the 
employee doesn’t take this as a 
compliment or a spur to action! Ra- 
ther he acts in a very unrealistic but 
a very predictable way: “O.K., Mr., 
if you want me to work for your 
‘g.d.’ company, pay me!” Then, with- 
out anyone really being aware of it, 
money may suddenly become one of 
the most important factors in human 
relations. A bit of thought may 
make it clear why this can happen 
so easily — and be of so little value 
insofar as each side really getting 
what they want is concerned. 


(4) Strikes — at least one way of 
showing individual power as well as 
“togetherness” — What terms the 
workers win through their union can 
probably never repay them for what 
they lost in time and money during 
a strike or a lockout. Yet, when the 
strike is finally settled, are they 
sorry? Not usually! Why? It 
seems that strike action has in some 
strange way given them an oppor- 
tunity of expressing something that 
very much needed expressing in 
some way. Without being aware of 
it, it seems that striking workers 
have a sense of vindicating their 
personal dignity. By means of strike 
action they can at least show that 
they have the power to withhold 
something that the boss wants—until 
he gives them something they want! 
Thus they can prove that they are 
not completely under his domina- 
tion. The emotional satisfaction 
gained from their defiance is worth 
the price. 


(5) Unions exist to protect hu- 
mans from abuse—If this idea is ac- 
cepted, it might help to explain 
what management really fears at 
times — the loss of its own power 
(which in the minds of labor may 
often appear to be so used as to 
abuse a certain portion of their hu- 
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man rights). Management may of- 
ten also feel that by loss of the 
power it wishes to retain it would 
itself be destroyed. To understand 
the dynamics here, it may be neces- 
sary to take a good look at what 
may, in essence, be the trade union- 
ist’s job. Some students of labor- 
management relations have conclud- 
ed that the trade unionist’s job is 
really that of generating a powerful 
revolt against abuses of human 
needs (as they are experienced by 
the employees and apparently gen- 
erated by autocratic management). 
However, rather than wishing for 
the destruction of management or 
wishing for the removal of any of 
management's legitimate preroga- 
tives or power, the objective is real- 
ly that of forcing autocratic author- 
ity “to see the light”. That is, to see 
the need for a division of power, so 
that corruption of its use may be 
prevented. The corruption of the 
use referred to is that of the use of 
power mainly for the welfare of 
management. This may also help to 
explain why unions will apparently 
make financial demands’ which 
might actually ruin a company — be- 
cause money is really not the basic 
issue to the union. The basic issue 
—and what they are essentially at- 
tacking — are the abuses to the self- 
esteem of the employees. Often, of 
course, the trade unionists them- 
selves may not really know what 
they are attacking or why. It might 
also be argued that, as long as man- 
agement remains autocratic and nar- 
rowly self-centered, it provides seri- 
ously distorted union leaders a mag- 
nificent opportunity to fight out their 
own personal antagonisms under the 
guise of fighting for the workers. 


(6) Money — symbolic substitute 
for self-esteem and self-gratification 
— If it is true that employees too 
often find that their needs for self- 
esteem and self-expression are not 





satisfied by their work, it may also 
be logical to conclude that employ- 
ees are much more susceptible to 
the lure of desperately attempting 
to satisfy these needs through their 
purchasing power. On this conti- 
nent we have fostered the idea that 
money is the means of achieving in- 
dependence, respect, and unlimited 
pleasure. The constant exposure to 
mass advertising and its appealing 
insistence that the purchase of 
products and services leads to a bet- 
ter life, beauty, fame, and the satis- 
faction of almost any wish you could 
name may very well stimulate em- 
ployees to want more and more 
money from their employers. 


The One Common Goal — 
Satisfaction of Mutual Human 
Needs? 


I have attempted to describe how, 
when industrial strife exists, man- 
agement seems to be harassed 
maintaining its own power and free- 
dom to pursue profits and efficiency, 
on the one hand. On the other hand, 
labor seems to be harassed by its 
self-defeating fight to establish its 
needs for self-esteem, job security, 
and self-gratification generally. Since 
neither group really seems to win 
such a fight in the long run, why not 
try a change of attitude and ap- 
proach? What would happen if 
management began asking, “What 
do our employees really want and 
how can we help them to get it 
while satisfying ourselves at the 
same time?” What would happen if 
labor asked itself the same question? 
And who must begin this process? 


Inasmuch as the above analysis 
suggests that labor strife is initiated 
when a management is narrowly 
self-centered in its basic attitudes 
and actions (because it triggers off 
narrowly self-centered attitudes and 
actions in labor) the responsibility 
for initiating industrial peace may 
very well lie with management. 


Those managements which have 
successfully maintained “multiple 
management” or the “joint industrial 
council system” may easily recognize 
the validity of this statement. For 
some managements, on the other 
hand, this would of course seem 
rather impossible, undesirable, or 
much too idealistic for the “here 
and now”. Nevertheless, if one 
forces oneself to stop and _ think, 
what alternative is there which 
seems to hold equal promise for 
both management and labor getting 
what they want from their working 
lives? 

Personnel and labor relations 
people may be able to help manage- 
ment and labor by patiently and la- 
boriously acquiring the necessary in- 
sights into the human elements of 
underlying strife, following this up 
with gradually “educating” those 
with whom they work through sen 
sible, tactfully-put advice and coun- 
sel. Unfortunately, just how this is 
to be done is not yet fully known. 
To date, research in the behavioural 
sciences has not been able to pro- 


vide us with concrete, practical 
remedies. Nevertheless, by more 


and more management and person- 
nel people becoming more and more 
aware of the need for learning how 
to apply the “golden rule”, it is more 
likely that the time and the millions 
upon millions of dollars which may 
be needed to develop the answers 
will be found. In addition, and for 
the present, the following might be 
of considerable help. 

(1) Work towards instituting a 
system of multiple management 
tailored to your organization. 

(2) Have management and em- 
ployees devise extra-curricular ac- 
tivities (fun and study groups, for 
example) in which both participate 
to develop similar perceptions, 
friendly feelings toward each other, 
and, consequently, common goals. 
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(3) Consequently and with deter- 
mination strive to create a situation 
in which, from the very outset, em- 
ployees are encouraged to be active 
in thinking and in making decisions 
that are important to what they are 
producing and what affects their 
welfare. Help them to become more 
independent, active, and _ respon- 
sible. 

(4) Examine frequently and care- 
fully your real underlying attitudes 
to see if they do in fact incorporate 
the “golden rule”. Be honest with 
yourself, because the employee is 
going to judge quite clearly and eas- 
ily whether you really mean your 
change. The way you behave is 
what counts, not what you say. This 
will be extremely hard at first, be- 

cause it means a_ fundamental 

change from thinking mainly about 
what you (or management) want to 
be thinking about what you both 
want. 


ADMINISTRATION COURSE 


A number of well-known person- 
alities will conduct the course in 
personnel administration at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s extension course 
this fall and winter. E. R. “Ted” 
Barrett will conduct the course in 
Labor Relations. William Line and 
J. Arch McIntyre will conduct the 
course in Human Relations in Ad- 
ministration. J. A. Wainwright will 
conduct both introductory and ad- 
vanced courses in psychology and 
industry. John L. Sukloff will con- 
duct a course in Personnel adminis- 
tration — training. 


F. D. Miller of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited, Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, is president of the Person- 
nel Association of Edmonton and 
president of the Alberta Council of 
Personnel Associations. Art Rendall 
of Richfield Oil Company in Cal- 
gary is president of the Calgary 
Personnel Association. 
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Jack Livingstone of the Personnel 
Association of Edmonton is address- 
ing the Fifth Annual Consumer 
Credit Conference of Region Seven 
— the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation and the Prairie Division 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada, in Edmonton October 13. 


Don W. Coleman has been named 
industrial and public relations man- 
ager of Wolverine Tube Division of 
Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limi- 
ted, London. Don graduated from 
the University of Western Ontario 
: 1951 and worked with thé London 

Life Insurance Company in the per- 
sonnel and planning department un- 
til he joined Wolverine in January, 
1958, as industrial relations super- 
visor. In June of this year he suc- 
ceeded Ralph Brown when Ralph 
took up his new post at the Allen 
Park, Michigan, Division Head- 
quarters. 


Charles W. Couch has been ap- 
pointed personnel officer and con- 


sultant for the Ontario Hospital 
Service Commission. A student at 
the University of Toronto and 


Queen’s, he graduated in 1948 with 
a Diploma in Industrial Relations. 
Charles .was formerly with Ontario 
Hydro, where he held various per- 
sonnel positions in 11 years, the last 
of which was that of manager of 
collective agreements for the allied 
construction council of unions. 


QUEBEC ASSOCIATIONS 

We are always anxious to have 
reports from associations and their 
doings. Particularly are we desirous 
of having the names and addresses 
of their executive. 

Leon A. Duchastel, director of the 
Quebec region of the Federation of 
Canadian Personnel Associations, has 
just brought our facts up-to-date 
with the names and addresses of the 
presidents of the personnel associa- 












































tions in Quebec: Montreal Person- 
nel Association, Mr. W. L. Jacobsen, 
c/o Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Room 292, Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Que.; Women’s Person- 
nel Group of Montreal, Miss C. A. 
Scofield, c/o Lytle Engineering 
Specialties Ltd., 438 St. Peter Street, 
Montreal, Que.; St. Maurice Valley 
Personnel Association, Mr. R. Gau- 
lin, c/o Reynolds Aluminum Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Que. 


P.A.T. TO STUDY SALARIED 
STAFF ISSUES at ONE-DAY 
CONFERENCE 


For its seventh Annual One-Day 
Conference, November 19, the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto has 
selected a topic of discussion that 
should, as General Chairman Dun- 
can Wallace states, “arouse the in- 
terest of every member of manage- 
ment within travelling distance of 
the Royal York Hotel.” This year’s 
conference theme is “Management of 
the Salaried Staff; A Plan for Effec- 
tive Action.” 


Key-note speaker (there will be 7) 
for the one-day session will be Dr. 
W. Donald Wood, Ph.D., Head of 
the Industrial Relations Research 
Division, Imperial Oil Limited, 
whose address, “The Changing Cur- 
rent in the Office; Retrospect and 
Prospect” will set the stage for the 
day’s discussion by covering the en- 
vironmental changes that have caus- 
ed some of the salaried staff prob- 
lems we are faced with to-day. Dur- 
ing his presentation we will develop 
what he considers to be the four 
major problem areas in office staff 
management. 


Later, a forum of five top-flight 
industrial relations specialists will 
examine these issues individually 
and present their views on how man- 
agement can effectively deal with 
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them. The forum will consist of: 
J. C. Sawatsky, Associate Professor 
of Personnel Administration, Uni- 
versity of Toronto (Moderator); H. L. 
Shepherd, Manager, Personnel Com- 
pensation and Development, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Company Limit- 
ed; M. L. Rock, Edward N. Hay and 
Associates, New York; H. W. Row- 
lands, Woods Gordon and Company, 
Montreal; and W. B. Barrett, Man- 
ager, Personnel Division, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. 


As special guest speaker at the 
luncheon session J. W. Riegel, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will speak on 
the motivation and development of 
scientific personnel. 


P.A.T. DISCUSSION GROUPS 

PAT discussion groups for the 
1959-1960 season cover Collective 
Bargaining, Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration, and Formulation of 
Personnel Policy. Those wishing to 
attend should register with The 
Personnel Association of Toronto, 
Inc., 170 Bloor Street West, Toronto. 

Collective Bargaining — first and 
third Tuesdays of each month, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m., Room 204, Park Plaza 
Hotel. Co-chairman Joe W. Clarke, 
Turnbull Elevator Co. Ltd., and 
Doug C. MacLean, The De Havil- 
land Aircraft of Canada Ltd. 


The aims of this group are to 
study specific aspects of the collec- 
tive bargaining process in order to 
increase knowledge and skill in the 
use of techniques and procedures, 
and to assist members by discussions 
of their current problems. 

This is done in the informal at- 
mosphere of a small group where 
discussions will be conducted under 
the leadership of recognized authori- 
ties, not only from the Association 
itself, but from the field generally. 


Beginning October 20, the pro- 
gram includes Pre-Negotiation Pre- 
parations — leader D. G. Pyle, Cen- 
tral Ontario Industrial Relations 
Institute; The Union’s Approach to 
Negotiations — leader F. W. Han- 
nah, Rothman’s of Pall Mall Ltd.; 
Techniques of Appraising Situations 
and Developing the Company’s 
Position during Negotiations — 
leader G. A. Peckham, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada Ltd.; The Posi- 
tion of the Consultant in Collective 
Bargaining — leader J. V. Cuff, Cen- 
tral Ontario Industrial Relations In- 
stitute; The Place of Wage and 
Benefits Surveys in Collective Bar- 
gaining — leader J. M. Millens, 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations 
Institute; The Company Discusses 
Money at the Bargaining Table — 
leader F. Wise, Sangame Company 
Limited; Pitfalls in Seniority Clauses 
leader N. L. Mathews, Q.C., Math- 
ews, Dinsdale & Clark; Negotiating 
Union Security and Union Recogni- 
tion Clauses — leader R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., Miller, Thomson, Hicks & 
Sedgewick; Bargaining and the Con- 
ciliation Process — leader E. C. Pot- 
ter, Duplate Canada Ltd.; Com- 
municating with Employees/Super- 
visors during Negotiations — leader 
D. W. H. Denton, Massey-Ferguson 
Limited; The Strike — leader J. H. 
Perry, Brewers’ Warehousing Com- 
pany Ltd.; The Approach to Multi- 
ple Plant and/or Multiple Union 
Negotiations — leader G. F. Harri- 
son, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; The Office Union 
Contract — leader E. H. Feather- 
stonehaugh, The De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada Ltd.; Closing meet- 
ing — summary of year’s activities; 
plans and recommendations for the 
future, etc. 

Wage and Salary Administration 
— fourth Tuesday of each month, 
Room 204, 134 Bloor St. W. Co- 
chairman F. A. Davidge, The T. 


Eaton Co. Ltd., and W. G. Winfield, 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd. 


“The extra-curricular aspects of 
wage and salary administration” — 
this is what might be termed the 
content of the program. 


Each topic will be introduced by 
a guest speaker. This formal por- 
tion of the session will last approxi- 
mately 30 minutes. Following this, 
the speaker will pose and answer 
questions relating to the theory and 
practice of the subject. 


The group will be limited to 25 
members who are interested in set- 
ting aside one evening a month 
and coming prepared to contribute 
so as to receive a clearer under- 
standing of the subject. 


Beginning October 27, the pro- 
gram includes: Basic Problems in 
Wage and Salary Administration — 
leader R. L. King, Woods, Gordon 
& Company; Fringe Benefits and 
Their Relations to Basic Wages — 
leader C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil Co. 
of Canada Ltd.; Establishing Salary 
Ranges — leader J. W. Troyer, Cana- 
dian Kodak Co. Ltd.; Pros and 
Cons of Profit Sharing — leader K. 
Winter, Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd.; 
Performance Appraisal and Merit 
Rating — leader T. C. Kellough, 
Lever Brothers Ltd.; Principles, Ob- 
jectives and Methods of Granting 
Salary Increases — leader R. S. Fin- 
egan, Canadian National Telegraphs. 


Formulation of Personnel Policy— 
third Monday of each month (De- 
cember meeting on second Monday), 
Room 204, 134 Bloor Street West. 
Co-Chairman W. D. Walker, Shell 
Oil Co. of Canada Ltd., and P. G. 
Schwindt, Massey-Ferguson. 


During the coming year the group 
proposes to give each member the 
opportunity of developing creative 
and interpretive skills in a construc- 
tively critical setting. A number 
of illustrative policy statements will 
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be studied, but the major emphasis 
will be on the review of policy state- 
ments developed individually by 
members on an assignment basis. 






Much can be gained through ef- 
fective personnel procedures—good, 
sound, proven policies which are 
based on experience, study and re- 
search, well and capably administer- 
ed by an executive carefully select- 
ed for his attitude, aptitude, train- 
ing, and experience. 

Among objectives to be achieved 
through effective personnel proced- 
ures, these are most important: 

1. fostering a sense of dignity in 
all our fellow employees; 

2. developing a feeling of secur- 
ity, cultivated not so much through 
systems of seniority and such as 
through a sense of “belonging” and 
being needed; much the same as a 
child develops security in a close 
family relationship; 

3. having a_ safe operation, 
brought about by the closest co-op- 
eration of all concerned, manage- 
ment and employees alike; 

4, preserving harmony within the 
various groups through congenial 
people with a common goal — work- 
ing together as a team; 

5. the achievement of a full un- 
derstanding, on the part of the em- 
ployee, of what is expected of him 


*Fred D. Miller is president of both the 
Personnel Association of Edmonton and the 
Alberta Council of Personnel Associations, and 
active in numerous other professional and 
service groups. He is personnel officer of the 
chemical metallurgical division, Sherritt Gor- 
don Mines Limited, Fort Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta. This article, prepared from an address 
last September in Edmonton to the Western 
Canada Regional Convention of the Institute 
of Power Engineers, shows the kind of good 
work accomplished in the field by personnel 
officers across Canada. 





The Value of Effective 


By F. D. 
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The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board publication, Statements 
of Personnel Policy (SPP 169), will 
be used as a reference text. 


Personnel Procedures 


Miller* 


—his duties, his responsibilities, 
through an adequate training pro- 
gram; 

6. maintaining good working con- 
ditions; 

7. encouraging self-expression and 
giving recognition when merited; 

8. providing opportunities for em- 
ployees to release their creative 
energies and through this achieve 
job satisfaction; 

9. making available good em- 
ployee benefits, such as medical 
and hospital plans, a retirement plan, 
together with adequate vacation; 

10. assuring fair and consistent 
treatment of all employees in all 
matters, including discipline. 


The sum product of all our ob- 
jectives is the establishment and 
maintenance of a climate conducive 
to high morale, esprit-de-corps, and 
effective performance. 


Selection 


Let us look at selection as our first 
personnel procedure. The day is 
long past when industry was con- 
tent to select for 10 job vacancies 
the first 10 men in a line-up, or the 
first 10 applications on file. Instead, 
it evaluates the suitability of an ap- 
plicant for employment in a specific 
job where a vacancy exists. A care- 
ful analysis is made of his fields of 
interest, his abilities, and many other 
important elements. A skilled inter- 
viewer is, among other things, a 
good listener. He is able to take an 
application form, study it, read be- 














tween the lines and consider the 
significance of information omitted 
as well as assessing the value of 
the information which is presented. 

The selection and hiring of quali- 
fied, stable individuals, who will fit 
well into an organization, is an 
important contribution to the econo- 
my of the operation and to the gen- 
eral morale of the group as a whole. 
High labor turnover due to poor 
selection can become a major over- 
head cost because the time used to 
train new employees is a charge 
against production. Poor selection 
of new employees, resulting in mis- 
fits and personality clashes, are 
bound to have a detrimental effect 
upon morale. In the case of selec- 
tion, the medical department be- 
comes very important. The doctor 
can do much to assist the personnel 
department at this point, not only 
by assessing the applicant's fitness 
to perform the physical aspects of 
the job, but also to consider the 
emotional stability and mental bal- 
ance of the individual. 


Placement 


In the case of placement, again the 
doctor plays an important role. In 
proper placement, physical and other 
limitations must be carefully con- 
sidered. Also to be _ considered 
are the temperament and personality 
of the individual in relation to the 
personal make-up of the others work- 
ing in the group and against the 
physical aspects of the job itself. 

Time and effort spent in careful 
and proper placement pay big divi- 
dends. 


Induction 


Adequate orientation through pro- 
per induction methods are very im- 
portant. There is no better place to 
initiate in an individual a full ap- 
preciation of company policies and 
procedures than during his induc- 
tion as a new member of the organiz- 
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ation. When he is told in detail of 
the various employee benefits and 
services which are available to him, 
his dream of “belonging” begins to 
crystalize. As some of the history, 
background and organization of the 
company is described to him, along 
with its economic and marketing 
position, again he feels a closer as- 
sociation and a stronger feeling of 
“belonging”. His dream is being 
transformed into reality. 


A full and carefully planned pro- 
gram of accident and fire prevention 
usually comes within the province of 
the personnel department and is a 
very challenging part of the person- 
nel function. It is an area in which 
each and every employee must take 
a personal and active interest if the 
undertaking is to gain a maximum 
degree of success. In the absence 
of an effective program of accident 
prevention, something much less 
than maximum production must be 
expected, and in many cases quality 
will suffer. What happens to morale? 
Well if you have ever been associat- 
ed with any understaking where 
costly accidents or human suffering 
were commonplace, you know that 
the morale was at a pretty low ebb, 
and that the quantity and quality 
of production suffered as a natural 
consequence. If we have a person- 
nel officer and a safety supervisor 
who have been carefully selected, 
they will possess knowledge, in- 
genuity, and common sense. They 
will be keen students and _ skilled 
teachers of the personnel point of 
view. Their prime function, like 
that of the doctor, will be to prevent 
the development of unsatisfactory 
conditions. 


The National Safety Council ad- 
vocates the “Three E’s” — engineer- 
ing, education, and enforcement; to 
this an exponent of the personnel 
point of view would add enlistment 
— a genuine sense of enlistment on 












































































































































































































































































































































the part of all concerned. Modern 
thinking about industrial accidents 
stresses prevention and the need to 
understand employees as individuals. 
I maintain that accident prevention 
is not primarily a job for engineers. 
Most industrial accidents are either 
“hired at the gate” or created by job 
misplacement. On the whole they 
are predictable, and to the extent 
that they are predictable they are 
preventable. Freedom from accidents 
is not an isolated objective; it is a 
by-product of a sound employment 
process and effective co-operation at 
all levels. 

For too long all attention was fo- 
cused on machine guards, good 
housekeeping, and the marking of 
hazard areas, all of which are im- 
portant, but the worker far too often 
was regarded as only incidental and 
it is therefore only natural that his 
personal make-up and idiosyncrasies 
have been equally disregarded in 
accident prevention. 


Safety First 


I know of no other single phase 
of our effort which can make as 
great a contribution towards a suc- 
cessful operation as a carefully plan- 
ned and competently administered 
safety program. 


A well-chosen program of em- 
ployee training, like the carefully 
planned program of accident preven- 
tion (and once again I stress) con- 
ducted by a competent trainer, will 
do much to insure a successful oper- 
ation. Training gives confidence and 
confidence builds morale. A study 
of labor turnover statistics shows 
that it is more often the worker who 
has not been exposed to any, or 
proper, training who is more prone 
to quit and move from job to job, 
hence it should be immediately ob- 
vious that training properly carried 
out will give stability to any work 
force, resulting in high productivity 
and lower accident frequency. 


Counselling 


The most successful employee 
counselling is the result of the em- 
ployee concerned taking the ini- 
tiative in seeking counsel. But the 
employee seeks counsel only when 
he knows that the counsellor is will- 
ing and anxious to help and has the 
ability to dispense sound, reliable 
advice in an atmosphere of under- 
standing and confidence. 

In cases where the job itself is 
directly involved, much of the coun- 
selling is done by department heads. 
Most of the counselling carried out 
by personnel officers involves situa- 
tions not directly related to the em- 
ployee’s duties at his place of em- 
ployment, but make no mistake 
about it, they do have a definite 
effect upon the way those duties are 
discharged. These include a great 
variety of personal and family prob- 
lems, worries and anxieties. Dr. J. 
L. Rosenstein, internationally rec- 
ogized psychologist and author of 
many books relating to human rela- 
tions and man-management, was 
asked to what extent personnel 
people or employers should concern 
themselves with the personal prob- 
lems of their employees. In answer- 
ing this, he drew attention to the 
fact that the employer gets on the 
job only that part of the man which 
is left after all his personal, home, 
and family problems have taken 
some part of him. The employee 
may not be “operating on all cylind- 
ers” because of such things as a sick 
child, trouble with the police, or an 
unhappy marital relationship. Is it 
not ridiculous to think that we can 
draw a thin line at the plant gate, 
and kid ourselves that we need only 
be concerned with those things 
which happen on the job and that 
those things which occur off the job 
are of no interest to us? I happen 
to be associated with an organiza- 
tion which is very conscious of this, 
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and consequently our policies result 
in my being involved from time to 
time in a great variety of situations 
involving many outside agencies and 
authorities. I mentioned job satis- 
faction and I can assure you that 
I, on many occasions, have experi- 
enced a very deep feeling of satis- 
faction in seeing the fruits of my 
efforts on behalf of an employee who 
needed help and sought counsel. 
I am not suggesting that there have 
not been times of frustration and 
failure, but there is always some sa- 
tisfaction in knowing that you have 
tried and done your best. A person- 
nel officer is not a “Philadelphia 
lawyer’, neither is he a “jack of all 
trades”, but a good personnel man 
will know his way around and will 
know when and where to turn for 
qualified assistance and advice. He 
will have personal contacts in such 
agencies as family service bureaus, 
police forces, agencies for assisting 
the blind, churches, alcoholic agen- 
cies and many others. 


Yes, employee counselling sincere- 
ly and capably understaken in a 
discreet and confidential manner is 
a big step towards the achievement 
of our objectives. 


Employee Relations 


Good employee relations com- 
mence at the time of the new em- 
ployee’s first contact with the com- 
pany. A sincere and obvious interest 
in good relations between the em- 
ployer and the employee reduces or 
eliminates labor disputes, tensions, 
fears of insecurity, and generally 
creates a more harmonious climate 
within the organization. These things 
are, to a great extent, within man- 
agement control, and have a decided 
effect upon morale. 

Where a union has been certified, 
management is only fulfilling its 
obligation, both legal and moral, if 
it so structures its dealings with the 


union that a relationship of working 
harmony develops. This involves the 
recognition by management that it 
has an opportunity to help the union 
to be responsible and to truly and 
fairly represent the employees who 
come within the scope of the certi- 
fication. This is brought about by 
the company taking the initiative in 
fostering a friendly and understand- 
ing atmosphere in which union-man- 
agement discussions tend to centre 
on “problems” and how best to solve 
them, rather than on “principles”. 
Information-sharing results, and I 
am firmly convinced that this is a 
very solid foundation on which to 
build a lasting trust and understand- 
ing. You have only to read any 
newspaper in the country on any day 
of the week if you need to be re- 
minded of the importance and value 
of a good employer-employee rela- 
tionship. 

Most personnel departments are 
charged with many other respons- 
ibilities, such as employee benefit 
plans, communications, discipline, 
investigations, and first-aid and med- 
ical services, but space does not per- 
mit detailed examination of each and 
every facet. 

I have placed equal stress on the 
soundness of the policies and the 
competence of the administrator. 
One is ineffective without the other, 
but where they are teamed together 
they make such a yaluable contri- 
bution to the success of the opera- 
tion that this high value of effective 
procedures is always evident. 


GRAND VALLEY ELECTIONS 


Allan H. S. Smith, personnel man- 
ager for Savage Shoes Ltd. in Pres- 
ton, has been elected president of 
the Grand Valley Personnel As- 
sociation. Vice-presidents appointed 
in the recent elections are: Norman 
J. Long, director of industrial and 
public relations, Dominion Electro- 
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home Industries Limited, and Lorne 
F. Hiller, director of industrial re- 
lations for Dominion Rubber Co. 
Ltd., both of Kitchener. 

Secretary of the G.V.P.A. for the 
coming year will be Harold W. 
Seekins, Kitchener, personnel man- 
ager for J. M. Schneider Ltd., while 
T. M. Montgomery, also of Kit- 
chener, personnel supervisor for 
Dow Kingsbeer Brewery Ltd., is 
the Association’s treasurer. 

Elected directors were: Robert A. 
Woodrow, personnel manager for 
B. F. Goodrich Canada Ltd.; George 


H. Durocher, personnel manager for 
Ball Brothers Ltd.; Jack H. Bott, 
training manager for Dominion 
Electrohome Industries Ltd., all of 
Kitchener; and Frank A. Kovrig, 
personnel manager of Hussman Re- 
frigerator Co. Ltd., in Brantford. 


The Association’s membership is 
made up of almost 100 persons en- 
gaged in personnel and _ industrial 
relations work with some 60 indus- 
trial firms in Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Galt, Preston, Brantford, Stratford, 
Elmira and Hespeler. It was formed 
in 1945. 


PERSONALITIES 


The editor combined a_ business 
trip to the west coast this summer 
with a visit with a large number of 
personnel people. Highlights were 
pleasant visits with John Carson in 
Vancouver, with Art Rendall in Cal- 
gary and Cy Tyson in Winnipeg. 
All three of these men are hard 
workers in the cause of personnel 
and industrial relations. John Carson 
had just written an article for the 
Canadian Chartered Accountant on 
personnel administration. Art Ren- 
dall of the Richfield Oil Company is 
president cf the Calgary Personnel 
Association, and Cy Tyson with the 
Canadian National Telegraphs in 
Winnipeg is a director of the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Personnel Asso- 
ciations. 

Frank J. Hogan has been named 
to the new position of vice-presi- 
dent, staff, at Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada Limited. The personnel 
function comes under his direction. 


Charles A. Burton, long active in 
PAT affairs while with National 
Trust Company, has been named 
executive vice-president, Bureau of 
Broadcast Measurement, Toronto. 
Charlie has specialized in the field 


of business administration and man- 
agement development. 


A number of promotions followed 
upon the reorganization of Harold 
J. Clawson’s new personnel division 
at The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited. The division embraces in- 
dustrial relations, personnel rela- 
tions, compensation, medical ser- 
vices, training, organization plan- 
ning, and management development. 

R. E. Alden was promoted to the 
director of industrial relations. The 
personnel division’s responsibilities 
in the Montreal area are consolida- 
ted under the direction of R. E. 
Heneault, who is now personnel and 
industrial relations administrator. J. 
C. Ronson has been appointed co- 
ordinator — management develop- 
ment and training, with A. Brown, 
previously industrial relations assis- 
tant in the industrial: relations de- 
partment, as assistant co-ordinator. 
K. Coles, superintendent of indus- 
trial relations, Parkdale Works, is 
now industrial relations co-ordina- 
tor. W. A. Correll, superintendent 
of industrial relations, Swansea 
Works, succeeded him as superin- 
tendent of industrial relations, Park- 
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dale Works. E. L. Dryden, indus- 
trial relations assistant at Swansea 
Works, became industrial relations 
supervisor. W. J. Riddiford, pre- 
viously graduate placement officer, 
Hamilton Works, is appointed re- 
cruitment and placement supervisor 
and is responsible for co-ordinating 
the recruitment and placement of 
university graduates and other su- 
pervisory and specialist personnel on 
behalf of all divisions of the com- 
pany. 


The Toronto Daily Star has re- 
cently organized its personnel and 
industrial relations departments un- 
der the direction of Dr. B. M. Thall, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion and industrial relations. W. J. 
Palmer is personnel manager, and 
executive secretary of the Atkinson 
Foundation as well as secretary to 
the Board of Directors. The labor 
relations manager is Donn M. Purdy 
who carries the title of labor man- 
ager. Mr. Purdy was with the New 


York Times for 10 years in charge 
of labor relations. Assistant to the 
personnel manager is Alex M. Camp- 
bell who came into the personnel 
field recently through the teaching 
profession and a bond house. 

James Lemon has been appointed 
personnel officer of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. He has been 
associated with the company for 30 
years. Prior to his present appoint- 
ment Mr. Lemon was _ personnel 
manager. 

Harry Dobens, free-lance adver- 
tising representative of the Journal, 
has been appointed Canadian sub- 
scription representative of Printer’s 
Ink, the leading North American 
marketing and advertising maga- 
zine. May we solicit your support 
of Harry’s additional venture? 


ST. MAURICE VALLEY 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Ray Gaulin, Reynolds Aluminum, 


PRINTER’S INK SUBSCRIPTION 


Mr. Harry Dobens, 
120 Madison Ave., 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


Please enter a subscription for Printer's Ink, leading marketing, 


advertising and public relations magazine, in the name of the under- 


signed. 


Please bill me (] 
years ($7) [J 


the company [] 


for one year ($5) []_ two 


three years ($10) []. 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Company 


Address 
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Trois Rivieres, was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Maurice Valley Per- 
sonnel Association at its annual 
meeting in May. Vice-president is 
C. Dessureault, Canadian Industries 
Limited, Shawinigan Works. 


Roger Martin of Canadian Resins 
and Chemicals Limited is the sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the directors 
are G. Tremblay, Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada; R. R. Grondin, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited; Miss 
M. Pickette, Grand’Mere Knitting 
Company Limited; and D. M. Scott, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. 


“MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES” 


by Dalton E. McFarland, Ph.D. 


The Macmillan Company, N.Y., 
604 pp., $9.25 
The task the author set himself in 


this book was “to describe the ele- 
ments of the managerial process 


_ which are fundamentally important: 


and to develop a rational synthesis 
of the mass of detail comprising the 
subject matter of management. An- 
other aim is to present a point of 
view that will enable the student to 
develop his own creative abilities so 
that he can apply them intelligently 
to the problems he encounters in 
business.” 

From this prefatory comment a 
reader can appreciate that the body 
of the book consists largely of a re- 
view, an assessment of recent writ- 
ing and research of the management 
process, to which are added inter- 
pretative comments. Also it can be 
gathered that the book is intended 
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primarily as a teaching text: “Al- 
though this book is intended as a 
basic text for students of business 
administration, those pursuing other 
careers will find it of value in ex- 
tending their knowledge of organ- 
izations.” 


Essentially the author intends the 
book for the university student to 
help the student gain a better grasp 
of the management process which 
Dr. McFarland considers “one of the 
most significant and pervasive in- 
fluences in modern life.” 


His book sets out the general 
field of management and exhaustive- 
ly appraises and assesses the prin- 
ciples and fundamentals of manage- 
ment. This occupies approximately 
half the book. 

As he states, up to this point, 
“Management .. . has been analyzed 
as a process . . . In following out our 
ideas of management, as a process, 
we examined the executive func- 
tions of planning, organizing and 
controlling in detail. In doing this, 
we turned away from a major focus 
on people, in order to acquire a 
more thorough understanding of 
these functions. We tried constant- 
ly, however, to maintain a perspec- 
tive in which human relations re- 
mained important. Now it is time 
to return more specifically to the 
human beings in the management 
picture.” 


Although he does this, his con- 
centration is upon “personnel man- 
agement” in the formal department 
sense with the exception of two ex- 
cellent chapters on Communication 
and Employee Morale and Motiva- 
tion. 


As a final illustration, or series of 
applications, the author analyzes a 
number of major functions and 
problems in a business organization, 
specifically an overall look at oper- 
ating management. — Reviewed by 
Arch McIntyre. 





A Timely, Practical 
Christmas Idea 
For Plant Executives 


Give each foreman and supervisor 
A subscription to SUPERVISION 


@ It is a gift that will not soon be 
forgotten. It will act as a reminder 
12 times a year. It will compliment 
the recipient and reflect the keen 
judgment of the donor. 


@ Both your company and your 
foremen will benefit through SupPEr- 
vision because it will prove the most 
valuable tool they could possibly 
have in their management kit. 


@ Increased production .. . human 
relations . . . cost reduction . . . labor 
relations . . . safety . . . all treated in 
plain down-to-earth, easy-to-under- 
stand language. And handled in 
such a manner that the top manage- 
ment and foremen of thousands of 
companies enthusiastically approve 
and use SUPERVISION. 


@ An attractive three-color gift card 
will be inscribed with your name 
and sent to each supervisor on your 
list. 


Write, wire, or telephone at once for 
sample copy, rates, and further information 


SUPERVISION 


The Magazine of Industrial Relations and 
Operating Management — Established 
in 1939 


One Waverly Place Madison, New Jersey 
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This is the fourth issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1959 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1959, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Journal, 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


NAME ..... 


ADDRESS 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 
Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 


Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Walker 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Amy 
Booth, Brewers’ Warehousing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 


Niagara District — Jake Morrow, 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C., 
St. Catharines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Sarnia — O. C. Spears, Mueller 
Ltd., Sarnia. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—T. F. Hercus, Canada 
Packers Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary — J. C. Longman, Husky 
Oil & Refining Ltd. 

Edmonton—H. G. Holland, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Edmonton. 

Vancouver—R. W. Bell, Imperial 
Oil Ltd., Ioco, B.C. 
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